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Welcome to 
Electronic Sound 


Electronic Sound has reached what feels like a landmark with this, our 50th issue. 


As such we've included a handy potted history of the magazine in these pages this month. 
It's not like us we know, but if we can't blow our own trumpet now and again, who can? 
Looking back over the 50 issues, we found ourselves slightly out of breath and dizzy. 

We started as a digital title, convinced that nobody wanted print magazines anymore, 
and that everyone would welcome tablet magazines with open arms. It didn't quite work 


out that way. 


When we reversed the usual direction of travel by announcing our intention to go from 
digital into print, there were quite a few raised eyebrows. "Printis dead!" they crowed, 
probably when we were well out of earshot. 


Well, not quite. 


We found that, while the digital revolution has brought unbelievable convenience 
to people's lives, itfailed to provide a sense of satisfaction that comes from handling 
a beautifully designed object made from paper, created to deliver words and pictures 
in a time-honoured fashion. No amount of pixels can replicate the human connection 


between a reader and real magazine. 


Our first cover star was Karl Bartos, and now here he is again, in print, helping us 
celebrate the past as we move into the future. Also on board for this auspicious issue is 
experimental art/music icon Cosey Fanni Tutti, talking about art, life and her new album, 
her first since 1983's ‘Time To Tell’. Elsewhere you may well bump into Ladytron, Étienne 
Daho, A Man Called Adam's Sally Rodgers, Boy Harsher, Lene Lovich and Bis. It's quite 


the guest list. 


We've also given the place a subtle makeover. What do you think? 


CONTRIBUTORS 

an R Abraham, Piers Allardyce,Jeremy Allen, 
James Ball, Joel Benjamin, David Bennun, 

Bill Brewster, Paul Clarke, Bethan Cole, Stephen 
Dalton, George Fairbairn, lestyn George, Jay 
Glennie, Carl Griffin, Andrew Holmes, Velimir 
lic, Jo Kendall, Andy Linehan, Sophie Little, 
Kris Needs, Nick O'Leary, Matt Parker, Robin 
Rimbaud, Fat Roland, Chris Roberts, Mat Smith, 
Jools Stone, David Stubbs, James Thornhill, 
Neil Thomson, Spenser Tomson, Ed Walker, 

an Wade, Ben Willmott 
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Ecstatic Material 


KARST, Plymouth, 
7 February 2019 


Working at the intersection of 
sculpture, music and technology, 
musician and producer Beatrice 
Dillon and artist Keith Harrison 
have been taking their speaker 
system installation around the 
country, making sound waves 
visible by pumping noise through 
various substances. 

As part of the Outlands national 
experimental music touring 
network, the show is, it says here, 

“conducted through a modular 
system made up of malleable 
materials, light, and multi-channel 
audio which is constructed, 
choreographed and diffused by 
the artists into the space”. 

The modular system, as 
you can see from this photo 
taken during the research and 
development phase ofthe project, 
is plastic crates, the malleable 
material includes Play-Doh. 

As we go to press, the tour is 
about to kick off, so we've not 
seen it in the flesh, but if previous 
wheezes by Harrison are anything 
to go by, it should be memorable. 

His form in this neck of the 
woods involved extreme noise 
metallers Napalm Death. He built 
an installation which channelled 
their explosive sound through a 
speaker array clad with ceramic 
tiles, which gradually fell apart 
in a Jean Tinguely-esque auto- 
destruct kind of way. 

While this new sound system 
idea isn't quite as monumental — 
the Napalm Death structures were 
four metres high — it promises 
to be just as spectacular and 
messy, with all manner of goo 
being flung around by Dillon's 
electronic music pumping through 
the speakers which are integrated 
horizontally into the crate 


structures. 
Also along for the artlols are J, 
DJs Copper Sounds who will q 


be spinning copper dubplates, 
ceramic pots, Icelandic rocks, and 
self-pressed locked grooves. They 
will also lead daytime workshops, 
where participants can make their 
own playable wax seven-inch. 


gar 


am. 


tara 


For more information, 
visit outlands.network 
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Reader Offer 


Exclusive reader-only limited editions 


Karl Bartos’ ‘Without A Trace Of Emotion’ 
/ ‘Vox Humana’ on gatefold seven-inch vinyl 


How do | get the Electronic Sound reader offer? 
Three easy ways... 


e Buy the latest issue directly from electronicsound.co.uk 
as a Magazine & Music Bundle for £10.99 


e Take out our Bundle Subscription to get the magazine 
and the reader offer every month for just £9.99. 
See electronicsound.co.uk/bundle for details 


e Visit electronicsound.co.uk/bartos to buy this release on its 
own for £7.99 — but be quick because stocks are strictly limited 


© لظ © 1 © 13 © OB OH‏ 8 © 8 © 8 © 8 © ل,ر 
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DEZ EZ EZ EZ Eu EZ © 8 © 1 ©‏ 
6 1 © ظ 6 3 © 8 EZ 6 EZ © EZ‏ 5 6 , 
(LOBO BORN‏ © 8 © ا © EB‏ © 6 © 5 © 
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© ظ © ظ LEZEZ EZ En un 6 1 6 K‏ 

WITHOUT A TRAGE OF EMOTION / VOX HUMANA 


To celebrate our 50th issue, we bring you two tracks 
from former Kraftwerker, Karl Bartos. ‘Without A Trace 
Of Emotion’ is a masterful slice of synthpop, while 
“Vox Humana’ is an experimental hymn to the drum 
machine and the human voice. The seven-inch single 
comes beautifully presented in a special gatefold 
sleeve complete with poster 


Karl Bartos was in his Düsseldorf home studio creating ‘Without A 
Trace Of Emotion’ in December 1980 when the news broke that John 
Lennon had been murdered outside the Dakota building in New York City. 
He stopped working on the track immediately, only rediscovering and 
finishing it 30 years later. He conceived ‘Without A Trace Of Emotion’ as a 
screenplay — a short film that explored his ambivalence towards his fixed 
image as a showroom dummy: 

The film opens on the Reeperbahn in Hamburg's St Pauli district, 
it’s one of those nights in late summer. Along with the first neon lights 
and impressions of the city, we're about to hear an enchanting melody, 
reminiscent of a German Volkslied. Somehow, the melody seems to 
encapsulate time by bringing back memories and evoking expectations at 
once. Why is that so? 

Cut. We see Bartos walking down the Große Freiheit, a busy side 
street off the Reeperbahn. Coming from Indra, passing by Kaiserkeller 
and Star-Club. Those were the venues where it all began, where all the 
famous bands and artists from the early 60s had played, including The 
Beatles. The melody fades away, and Karl sings the first verse: “I’m 
on my way, got the world at my feet/ But | wish | could remix my life to 
another beat”. 

Approaching the Reeperbahn, Bartos makes a left, heading past the 
Davidwache police station and further down the road to the Panoptikum. 
Bang! Without warning, he finds himself in front of a huge billboard 
on the wall, with a well-known face looking back at him: Herr Karl, his 
legendary showroom dummy doppelganger from his former life. And in 
a flashback, he visualises his countless roles and transformations: as a 
photographer, probably right from a shoot with a model: the model; the 
robot appears in a spin; there’s a scene from the ‘Trans-Europe Express’ 
film, see the trench coat? Next is the ‘Tour De France’ outfit — for safety 
reasons, he’s wearing a bicycle helmet, of course. 

Cut. In a rush, Bartos writes down the arpeggio melody, and before 
long, the doppelganger is raising his voice: “Every single day | am here to 
let you know / Whatever happens to you | won't let go, | won't let go”. 


Cut. Press conference. All cameras capture Herr Karl, his alter ego. 
The tension is rising, and we see the flashlights reflecting in the golden 
records on the wall, just like crossfire. Standing at the microphones, he 
has nothing to say, not a single word. But throughout the scene, he acts 
without a trace of emotion and looks incredibly cool. 

As the music evolves, Bartos replies to the doppelganger: “I’m 
so glad to know that you care about your family / Don't you call me 
eccentric, but you kill me, you kill me”. 

Suddenly he turns around and walks to the wings. During his exit, 
coming from nowhere, someone counts down, “four, three, two, one... 
" and here's another flashback sequence of the famous showroom 
dummy: a vocal session; his ‘Tour De France’ outfit still looks great: 
"You're so close but far away”. 

‘The Telephone Call’ comes to mind; reading Melody Maker; a vinyl 
record recalls some wicked electro sounds; he discovers himself in the 
looking glass. Dress code: red shirt, black tie; enjoying an abstract film 
by Oskar Fischinger; the Super 8 camera is gonna be his best friend; 
finally, with a glass of champagne, you can almost hear him say, “Get on 
with your life”. 

Cut. Back on the Reeperbahn, Bartos gets on the bus. In the distance, 
we see the big wheel of the fairground, shining bright, and on his way 
home, he thinks to himself, "I knew it all along, the perception of music 
always includes the past, the present and the future”. 

THE END 


On the flip side of this amazing track is ‘Vox Humana’. 

“With its rhythm machine, varying metre, formant synthesis, 
randomisation, and its lack of a singable melody and any structural 
repetition, ‘Vox Humana’ is an audio drama, combining sound recordings 
and ideas from four decades,” said Bartos in the sleevenotes for his 
album, ‘Off The Record’. 

“The Maestro Rhythm King beatbox played a crucial role. | used 
four of the patterns in this order: Mambo 128bpm, Funk 86bpm, Rumba 
129bpm, 5/4 146 bpm. The question was, what does it sound like when 
the metre changes several times in a track lasting just three minutes? 
Organic or artificial? 

“Alongside the Minimoog, Polymoog, ARP Odyssey, Roland MC-202, 
DX7 Il synthesisers, Farfisa Professional Piano and concrete noise, 
this composition’s most important sound sources are voices. Synthetic 
voices speak or sing the words in German, English, French and Spanish. 
The human voice is the most expressive musical instrument of all...” 


Reader Offer 
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Teenage Kicks 
Pocket Operator goes modular 


Pocket Operator gone modular. Trying saying 
that as fast as you can or/after a skinful. Yes, 
Teenage Engineering’s painfully stylish Pocket 
Operators have added a modular member to its 
ever-growing family. The Swedish company is 
set to launch three self-assembly kits, the 170, 
the 400, and a 16-key control keyboard, the 16. 
The 170 is an analogue monophonic synth with 
a built-in programmable sequencer, while the 
400 is a “top of the line" analogue synth with 
three oscillators, two envelopes and VCAs 

and a 16-step sequencer. The 16 will cost you 
£139, while the 170 and 400 will set you back 
£329 and £469 respectively. And with all things 
Teenage Engineering, they're going to be very 
hard to resist... teenage.engineering 


INTRODUCING... 


Dylan Henner 


Minimalist ambient field recordings 


WHO HE? 

Not much is known about “secretive newcomer” Dylan 
Henner, apart from the fact he makes self-described 
"bliss-out ambient" music. Preferring "the music to speak 
for itself", we only know that he plays tuned percussion, 
cello and analogue synths, and is inspired by the likes of 
Brian Eno, Jon Hassell and Popol Vuh. 


WHY DYLAN HENNER? 

His debut EP, 'A Reason For Living', is an ambient delight 
and "rooted in its ruminative sparseness". Opener ‘| 

Had To Wash The Shirt | Lost' echoes and shudders with 
siren-like electronics with smatterings of distant birdcall 
dotted throughout. Contrast this with the abstract 
gurgles that unfurl on ‘Marie Fell Asleep With Her Shoes 
On', backed by a radio signal wail that evolves into jolly 
xylophone-esque tones. It's a real mix of sounds that 
wouldn't necessarily work in another pair of hands. The 
sleeve, designed by Henner himself and inspired by 
Native American folk art, is also representative of the 
"dreamy unreality" the record. 


TELL US MORE... 

Armed with a handheld analogue synth and a field 
recorder, 'A Reason For Living' was primarily created 
while Henner was travelling as part of his day job as a 
photographer's assistant. He was inspired by the local 
music and ambient sounds of India, Australia, the Middle 
East, Morocco, the Americas and South East Asia and on 
his return home expanded on his initial recordings for the 
EP. "The fundamental theme woven through the record 
is the universality of life", he explains. "Though societies 
and cultures and conventions and customs vary a great 
deal across the world, at the inescapable core is the 
state of humanness." One hopes it won't be too long until 
he heads back out into the wild with that synth and field 
recorder. 


Finlay Milligan 


‘A Reason For Living’ is released by Phantom Limb 
on 22 February 


The Front 
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Alan R Pearlman 
7 June 1925 - 5 January 2019 


Words: Dave Spiers 


Anyone who knows me understands that | have a reasonable musical 
ear and a passion for the history of vintage synthesisers. So when | was 
asked to produce the ‘Bright Sparks’ documentary, a film about synth 
pioneers, and subsequently persuaded ARP Founder and pioneer, Alan R 
Pearlman, to tell his story on-camera, | knew it would be insightful. Little 
did | know how genuinely moving it would be. 

Myself and my business partner, Chris Macleod, rapidly arranged 
flights to Boston and duly arrived at an apartment where we were 
greeted by Alan’s wife, Buena, a short but determined looking woman 
who introduced us to our hero. We chatted while setting up and it was 
clear that Buena was sizing us up, which given the circumstances was 
completely reasonable. 

Thanks in part to my nerves | learned a neat interview technique 
after erroneously asking, “What happened after the sale of Teledyne to 
Nexus?”. My error was that it was the Massachusetts-based solid state 
amplifier company, Nexus Research Labs (which Pearlman helped found 
after he left NASA, where he designed amplifiers for the Gemini and 
Apollo spacecraft) that had actually been sold to Teledyne. He graciously 
corrected me before answering my clumsy question in a wonderfully 
detailed single-take monologue. 

While small in physical stature, Alan’s intellect was huge and his 
mind was razor-sharp. He was open, honest, humble and insightful. His 
humour, while quiet, was smart and infectious. Work-wise, we talked 
about his early prize-winning research and the creation of a vacuum tube 
envelope follower. The 20-plus patents he acquired, and how, after the 
sale of Nexus, he “had a bit of money and decided to make a synthesiser 
that would stay in tune”. 

The ensuing Tonus/ARP 2500 is considered by many to be the concert 
grand of modular synths. We discussed the subsequent ARP 2600 (used 
by everyone from Stevie Wonder to Underworld), the Odyssey, the ill- 
fated Avatar Guitar Synth and how it contributed to ARP's demise in 1981. 

The thread that seemed to run though ‘Bright Sparks’ was, when the 
founding fathers were in control, their companies were driven by their 
vision and desire to create. However, when the money men moved in, 
business took precedence, often leaving the founders sidelined or worse. 

We discussed similarities between how the “business” treated Alan, 
Bob Moog and Don Buchla and his respect for his fellow pioneers was 
clear. Despite being rivals, he spoke fondly of Dr Moog. “He was a genius. 
Avery modest man,” he told us. 

When asked why he'd remained absent from the limelight post-ARP, 
he conveyed that he’d never been comfortable as a figurehead and that 
his real love was long-range R&D. He also admitted that he didn’t really 
have a rapport with many contemporary musicians in the ARP days. 

"| couldn't really understand them, their jargon and orientation." 

Given that ARP occupied approximately 12 of his 93 years, it was 
fascinating to explore other aspects of his life and we discovered that 
he started running marathons and cycling as he approached 40 because 
both his father and grandfather had died in their 40s of heart-related 
illnesses. He revealed that 'Young Frankenstein' was one of his favourite 
movies and that he loved Morton Subotnick's 'The Wild Bull' and Sibelius' 
‘Symphony No 2’. We also found out he was an accomplished pianist and 
painter too 

Buena too was also a great artist and it was very clear thatthey 
were socially well connected and still deeply in love. Throughout, Alan 
referred to Buena as "my guardian angel" and recounted that in their 
previous home they shared an art space. He did engineering and art in 
his half while she created art in hers. 


Meanwhile, it seemed that Buena had warmed to us and after we 
concluded our filming she asked us to stay for dinner. We readily agreed 
and over food we asked if they'd ever been to the UK? They had, in the 
1970s, commenting that it was quite "stuffy". 

They'd told us a story about how they arrived at a respectable hotel in 
London and were hungry. However, they couldn't get into the restaurant 
because in those days you needed to have an aperitif in the bar, and 
because they had a child, Dina, they weren't allowed into the bar. 

"What did you do?" we asked, whereupon Buena said, "I did what kept 
me alive as a child and used my elbows to getto the food." 

Confused, we enquired, "What do you mean?" 

"Three concentration camps," came the reply, and we listened intently 
at how she'd lost family members, and how she survived. She explained 
that after the war she was effectively a displaced person, ultimately 
ending up in the USA. Through her brother, she met Alan and they 
married in 1958. 

Her story was both mind-blowing and heart-warming and before we 
left we asked Alan to sign our 2600 manual. While he obliged, Buena 
disappeared briefly before returning and gifting us a couple of her 
enamel bowl art pieces. Mine still takes pride of place in my living room. 

Spielberg's Shoah Foundation filmed Buena's testimony, which is 
well worth watching, particularly in these turbulent times. Alan appears 
towards the end and their bond is clearly evident. In the time we spent 
with them, they came across as being endowed with characteristics that 
make some humans great; intelligence, compassion, creativity, humour, 
love and acceptance of others, warts and all, and total lack of bitterness. 

They say never meet your heroes, but I'm so glad we did and as a 
consequence that visit will live with us forever. 


Buena Pearlman's Testimony can be found 
on YouTube. For more about the 'Bright Sparks' film, 
visit brightsparks.movie 


We Are The Mods, We Are The Mods... 
STG launches Eurorack all-in-one system 


STG have been showing off their (his, actually: STG stands 
for Suit And Tie Guy) Radiophonic One Eurorack all-in-one 
systems at the NAMM event in California. It sure looks the 
part. The Radiophonic One brings together the Sea Devils 
Filter (‘The Sea Devils’ is an early ‘Doctor Who’ episode), 
the very feature-rich Envelope Generator (which has 
envelope modelling and can emulate a Synthi 100 trapezoid 
EG, oh yes...), the .COM, the .MIX, VCA and .BAM modules, 
and adds new modules the .VCO and .SLC. There's just 

a couple of videos of the system floating around atthe 
moment, and STG is well known for luxurious gaps between 
announcement and taking orders (the Envelope Generator 
was a good year). The .VCO is due around June, probably. 
Keep an ear out. stgsoundlabs.com 
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Back To Basics 
Bandcamp open doors on Oakland record store 


There's a great tale, apocryphal perhaps, that in the early days of the 
dot com gold rush, the new-fangled virtual companies worried their 
virtual output would result in the value ofthe fledgeling companies being 
virtual too. What did they do? They invested in bricks in mortar, mainly 
laundromats, or so the tale goes. As everything seems to be reverting 
from digital to touchy-feely these days, we welcome the news that 
Bandcamp is opening a record store in Oakland this month. They say 

it will feature "a selection of records that showcase the diversity and 
design ofthe more than five million albums available on Bandcamp". 

The shop, at 1901 Broadway, also has a performance space where 
they'll be hosting free shows as part of an upcoming video series. It'll be 
interesting to keep an eye on how that all develops. bandcamp.com 


iit Guill 
SOVIET GRAIL IS A RECORD LABEL BASED IN ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSTLY FOCUSED ON HIGH-QUALITY REISSUES OF THE HERITAGE OF THE 


FORMER SOVIET REPUBLICS, AS WELL AS RARE AND PREVIOUSLY UNRELEASED RECORDINGS FROM THE PRIVATE ARCHIEVES OF MUSICIANS OF 
A LONG PAST ERA. SPECIAL ATTENTION IS PAID TO SUCH MUSICAL GENRES AS PROGRESSIVE AND PSYCHEDELIC ROCK, EARLY ELECTRONIC, JAZZ AND JAZZ-ROCK. 


FIRYUZA 
FIRYUZA 
LP/CD/DL (1979) 


MIKHAIL CHEKALIN 
A BATHROOM FOR ESTHETE 
LP / DL (1976-1991) 


A COLLECTION OF EARLY UNRELEASED 
EXPERIMENTAL WORKS BY THE MOSCOW 
COMPOSER, WHOSE TALENT WAS ADMIRED BY 
FRANK ZAPPA AND MANY WESTERN 
JOURNALISTS AND CRITICS, CONSISTING OF A 
MIXTURE OF ELECTRONIC, JAZZ-ROCK AND 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC. 
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Immer 


DOS-MUKASAN GUNESH ENSEMBLE ANOR ENSEMBLE 
DOS-MUKASAN I SEE EARTH 
LP / CO / DL (1975) 


THE TASTE OF POMEGRANATE 
LP / CD / DL (1984) LP / DL (1988) 


RELEASES, LETENNG SOUNDCUPS, AND ALSO PURCHASING, wetcove o OOWIETGRAIL.BANDCAMP.COM 
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You're Having A Bubble 


The final word in luxury audio 


If you know your pro-audio, you'll know about 
L-Acoustics founder Dr Christian Heil; particle 
physicist turned audio genius. L-Acoustics 
provide high-end audio solutions for large 
scale events. Buttheir Island playback, erm, 
environment/installation and BluBubble 
technology is more domestic (if by domestic 
you mean a gaff with a 50m? room that can 
accommodate it) and is blowing our minds. 
The Island is a rotating bed/sofa/office which 
contains the most extraordinary audio system 
we've ever seen. Lay back in abject luxury 
while the entire structure delivers a sonic 
experience via its multichannel audio system. 
It's like a personal auditorium and a work of 
art rolled into one. It will play any format, but 
to experience it atits best, it delivers its sonic 
thrills via — get this — Bubbles. That's right, the 
23-channel mixes created especially for Island 
are encoded onto Bubbles, which you drop 
onto the Bubble Deck, and away you go. One 
Bubble, one album. Wealthy patrons can even 
commission their own Bubbles. If you're asking 
how much itis, you can't afford it. 
l-isa-immersive.com/sound-art 


The Wheel Thing 
Turntable gets minimal, really minimal 


“It's called Wheel, because that’s what itis. Just a wheel.” With a claim 
to being maybe the most minimalist turntable out there, Miniot's Wheel 
is effectively a disc that you place your record on, with no buttons. 
Instead, the centre spindle acts as the play and pause button as well as 
the volume control. It features RCA connectors and a headphone jack 
and can be wireless connected to amps and speakers for high quality 
sound. But what will protect my vinyl from dust and scratches with this 
minimalist design, you may ask? Fear not, Wheel plays the bottom of 
records in an enclosed space, but comes with a transparent LP to place 
on top of the playing disc for protection. Interested? €600. miniot.com 


Moogalicious 
New film marks Moog’s journey into sound 


We're keeping a close eye on the making of ‘Electronic Voyager: 
Retracing Bob Moog's Sonic Journey’, a documentary which features 
Bob Moog's daughter Michelle as she retraces her late father’s giant 
footsteps in the development of electronic music. From the same stable 
that brought us the excellent ‘| Dream Of Wires’ doc, which was on 
Netflix back in 2017, Michelle’s voyage is an effort to reconcile the 
father she knew, with the world-famous music icon. It promises to be 
quite the experience, as Michelle’s childhood memories coincide with 


the often torturous path her dad and his trailblazing synth company took. 


The filmmakers are launching a fundraiser soon to take it over the line. 
Sign up at their website for news. waveshapermedia.com 


INTRODUCING... 


Stats 


Pop cohort stepping into centre stage 


WHO THEY? 

The London six-piece started as the solo project of 
La Roux/Dua Lipa sideman Ed Seed, before his globe- 
trotting day job took off, quite literally... 


WHY STATS? 

They're a trigger-happy synth gang: four of that six- 
person line-up dabble in electronics onstage. Butthat's 
mere window dressing. Stats pen irresistibly funky, 
skittish electro pop, co-opting Talking Heads and moody 
European synth influences into beaming Pet Shop Boys 
pop without breaking a sweat. 


TELL US MORE... 

Thematically, Stats’ debut album ‘Other People's Lives’ 
tackles the feedback loop of insecurity, jealousy and 
deception caused by enmeshing our egos with social 
media, but, you know, you can dance to it. ‘There Is A 
Story | Tell About My Life’ recalls Gary Numan and Late 
Of The Pier's sarcastic synth safaris — all dark, wonky 
pads and hammering verses — while ‘| Am An Animal’ 
documents a flesh-and-blood beast caged by electronics, 
yet still “naked / in the middle of the night." 

Seed's knack for delivering meaning alongside 
earworms on 'Other People's Lives' seems all the more 
remarkable when you learn that the record was based 
around just two days of improvisation at RAK Studios. 
Following the sessions, Seed took the tapes and created 
each song after the fact during stolen moments on the 
road. The musical equivalent of Michelangelo leering at 
a marble block, he just chipped away until he found great 
songs within. But that, appropriately, is the thing with 
Stats, you can't argue with their numbers. 


Matt Parker 


"Other People's Lives' is out now on Memphis 
Industries 
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Screen Tests 
Buchla-inspired prints 


This series of prints inspired by 
the classic Buchla synth caught 
our eye. The handmade artworks | y e Se 
come in a limited edition of 11 u uf 2 ay > 
A3 prints for each of the three 
colours in the series. Available in 
orange, light blue and dark blue, 
they're designed and hand-made 
by Leicester-based printmaker 
Hannah Brown who tells us that 
she’s been experimenting with 
the same design using silver on 
black. Keep an eye on her website 
for more details of those lovely 
sounding offerings. kvist.co.uk 
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Quiet Racket 
DiN record label lines up live double bill 


This looks like required attendance for fans of ambient 
music. The very excellent DiN label will be presenting a 
night of modular synthesis at The Capestone Theatre in 
Liverpool, showcasing two of their stonking artists, in 
March. Berlin School-inspired duo d’Voxx will be launching 
their debut album ‘Télégraphe’, while DiN boss lan Boddy 
and electronic musician Nigel Mullaney will be “pushing the 
boundaries” of their modular systems in a live setting. It's all 
going down on Saturday 2 March, best get that date in the 
diary. It will cost £15 for your pleasures. No excuses now. 
ticketquarter.co.uk 


Episode Clarke 
Erasure and Mode foun 


WAVESHA 


Hot Cakes 


Plug and play Korg Volca Modular 


The Front 


Like the idea of modular, but put off by the price and the sheer how-the- 
hell-do-I-even-get-started-ness of it all? Korg, it seems, have come to the 
rescue. Their new Volca Modular, retailing for around £189, is a kind of 
all-in-one semi-modular synth, with tiny pinned patch cables, a sequencer 
and a touch keyboard reminiscent of the Buchla Easel (Korg boasts 
"West Coast-style synthesis", meaning ittakes Buchla's machines as it 
inspiration). Featuring two oscillators with analogue FM, micro-tones, 
randomisation and "Woggle", it's designed as an experimental sound- 
making machine that breaks free from the constraints of the your regular 
little synth boxes, offering all kinds of unpredictable sonic experiences. 

It will sell by the bucketload. korg.com 


Episode 6: Laurie Spiegel 
Seminal electronic an 


ER TELEVISION 


From the producers of | Dream Of Wires, Waveshaper TY is a new video channel (youtube com/waveshapermed a) 


9 
1 
IN AK 
Episode 1: civin Key 


Founding member and synthesist for Skinny Puppy We are not a big budget production company! We rely on the support of electronic music enthusiasts to help us e izer format 
continue our mission - to DOCUMENT ELECTRONIC MUSIC HISTORY 


y 


dedicated to high-quality interviews with a diverse array of electronic music producers, inventors, 
manufacturers, and visionaries. We're passionate about electronic music, and have made it our mission to 
document its story. from its iconic figures, to its lesser-known, yet compelling outsiders. 


Join Waveshaper TY on Patreon for exclusive access - all of our videos will be yours to watch early, ad-free, and 


with Patron-only exleniled sds of every Waveshaper TY episode - past, present and future: plus behind the 
scenes blog-posts, polls that help us determine the content we produce, and more! 


We're building a community of electronic music enthusiasts on Patreon 


Become a member! 


Episode 3: 


One of the world's foremost theremin virtuosi 


patreon.com/waveshapertv 


Upcoming: Danie! Miller 
Mute Records founder, pioneering synthpop producer 
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The Reel Thing 
Better looking walls ahoy 


You're not going to rest until you 
own at least one of this three- 
print series. But which one do you 
choose? There's ‘Plattenspieler’, 
‘Kompakt Kassette C90’ or, 

our favourite, pictured here, 
'Tonbandergát'. We don't need to 
translte any of those titles for you 
now do we? Created by Daniel 
Freytag, co-founder of the award- 
winning Glasgow-based Freytag 
Anderson design studio, you can 
buy his wares in the company's 
very own design store, Made By 
Folk. We are clearing space on 
the walls ofthe Electronic Sound 
office as we type. madebyfolk.com 


Tonbandgerát 


The 25" Anniversary continues! 
APOPTYGMA BERZERK’s Soli Deo Gloria 


reworked and interpreted by: 


ANCIENT METHODS 
BAL PARE < 
BERANEK ) 
BLACKHOUSE 
CODEX EMPIRE | APORTYGMA 
GLOCKDVA SDGNX\ 


CRONOS TITAN 


Also available: TATLP 069/TATCD 069 


ERIK WOLLO 

MORTIIS 

NAKED LUNCH 
PORTION CONTROL 
PRURIENT 

THE INVINCIBLE SPIRIT 
and others... 

SDGXXV IS AVAILABLE ON 2XLP, CD 


AND DOWNLOAD/STREAMING 
15/03/19 


TATLP 018/TATCD 2018 


Soli Deo Gloria LP/CD 


(25" Anniversary Edition) 


WWW.THEAPBOFFICE.COM 
BROKENSILENCE (PiICHBLACK™) Me «AIR, 


The Top of The Poppers 
Sing and Play 
The Hits of David Bowie 
12-inch purple vinyl 


Nine Bowie tracks from Pickwick Records’ 
legendary ‘Top Of The Pops’ budget album 
series between 1972 and 1980 


www.electronicsound.co.uk 


INTRODUCING... 
L'impératrice 
French disco odyssey enablers 


WHO THEY? 

A sickeningly chic six-headed Parisian dance troupe 
single-handedly making Space Disco a thing again. 

It all began in 2012 when music writer Charles de 
Boisseguin threw in his steady job at Paris-based 
culture vulture mag Les Inrockuptibles, and decided 
to make his own way in the world with just a copy of 
GarageBand and some Francois de Roubaix and Michel 
Legrand soundtracks for inspiration. As L'Impératrice 
has expanded so too has the sound, taking on a more 
retrofuturist sheen, bringing together cinematic 

glam with a synth-driven underbelly of filter disco. 
Chanteuse Flore Benguigui joined in 2015 taking things 
to another level. 


WHY L'IMPERATRICE? 

As de Boisseguin's confidence has grown, so has the 
band, and despite being all male at first, the music has 
taken on a distinctly feminine aura; hence the regal 
moniker (meaning “the empress” in English). The 

name is the hardest thing to get your head, or your 
tongue, around. Try it phonetically: lamb-pear-wrahhh- 
treeeeesss, though you really want to wedge your tongue 
against your top teeth for the “tr” sound, with a full rictus 
at the denouement as you hiss it like a serpent. The rest 
is si facile, mon pote! 


TELLUS MORE... 

Smooth electronic chansons like ‘Vanille Fraise’ and 
‘Matahari’ have endeared them to hipsters everywhere. 
They recently sold out La Cigale in their home city, and 
east London's Village Underground, with little press this 
side of La Manche. What's more, you have to admire a 
group from the Cinquiéme République hawking us their 
own version of a monarchical female figurehead. 


Jeremy Allen 


L'impératrice's ‘Matahari’ is released in April 
on Microqlima 
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Join Their Club 
Sonic Cathedral label rolls out vinyl subscription 


Sonic Cathedral, the excellent London-based label with the shoegaze 
fixation, has announced details of their brand-new singles club. Kicking 
off this month, they've got 11 seven-inch singles lined up with each of 
the monthly offerings available to just 200 members. The subscription 
package features not only the singles, but additional artwork and what 
the label describe as “another bonus item”. The mind boggles. The first 
release also comes with a starter pack featuring a gold pin badge and 
Sonic Cathedral Social Service card, which will get you into their new 
monthly club night of the same name at The Social in London’s glittering 
West End. First single out of the traps is by Buffalo Postcard. What else 
to expect? "| can't give away any names,” says label big wig Nathaniel 
Cramp, “but Ulrich Schnauss is involved with the second release, and at 
least two of my favourite bands ever are hopefully involved.” With talk 
like that, these subscriptions won't last long. Hurry! soniccathedral.co.uk 


Craft Works 
New version of weeney DIY synth 


The 1.0 version the Craft Synth was an eccentric fun little DIY project that 
you can now pick up for around £60. The new 2.0 version is upon us, and 
it’s already funded on Kickstarter and due for delivery in April. This tiny 
synth is in a different league to its older sibling. All the gubbins are inside 
its black and white plastic casing (the 1.0 was a bunch of circuit boards 
snapped together), it has 12 chunky knobs, eight oscillators, a sequencer/ 
arperggiator, effects and all the goodies you've come to expect in 
miraculously small packages. The Bristol synth company’s determination 
to snag a chunk of the high end (its 008 synth is £4,000) and entry level of 
synths continues unabated. modalelectronics.com 


Save Our Sounds 
No.28 Counterculture author’s audio archive 


The British Library's Save Our Sounds project aims to 
save the UK’s recorded sounds from extinction. Curator 
of Popular Music, Andy Linehan, lifts the lid on some the 
archives real treasures 


Barry Miles’ archive was acquired by the British Library 

in 2013 and consists of sound recordings, correspondence, 
papers and documents that reflect his standing as a key 
figure in UK counterculture. 

Known just by his surname, Miles was born in 1943 and 
brought up in Gloucestershire. He studied at Gloucester 
School Of Art in the early 1960s and moved to London, and 
for a time managed countercultural hotspot Better Books 
on Charing Cross Road, putting on events and readings and 
importing otherwise unobtainable US poetry publications. 

He quickly became a central figure in the emerging 
underground scene, befriending poets such as Allen 
Ginsberg and co-founding the Indica Gallery, in Mason's 
Yard, SW1, which Paul McCartney helped decorate before 
the opening and where John Lennon first encountered 
Yoko Ono as she prepared for an exhibition of her work. 

Miles embarked on a career as a writer, co-founded 
the underground paper International Times and became 
London correspondent for New York’s East Village Other. 
In 1968, he was asked to run Zapple Records, a sub-label of 
Apple that The Beatles established to release spoken word 
and avant-garde sound recordings. 

The label's debut release was George Harrison's 
“Electronic Sound’, followed by John and Yoko's ‘Unfinished 
Music No. 2: Life With The Lions’. Other albums were 
recorded, but the label folded before they were released. 

After a spell in the US, Miles returned to the UK and 
wrote extensively for the New Musical Express, featuring 
many of the emerging punk bands and penning both 
the first published live review and first interview with 
The Clash. 

He went on to edit Time Out magazine and publish 
many biographies of bands and musicians such as Paul 
McCartney, Pink Floyd and Frank Zappa, and Beat writers 
Allen Ginsberg and William Burroughs. 

Miles’s sound recordings reflect his history and contain 
interviews and documentaries featuring a suitably diverse 
array of names including John Lennon, Genesis P-Orridge, 
Robert Fripp, Rush, and The Dead Boys, all of which will be 
digitised as part of the Save Our Sounds project. 


For more about Save Our Sounds, visit 
bl.uk/save-our-sounds 


subliminal Impulse 


electronic music festival 
ng manchester 9^ - 6" july 4019 


In association with 


CARTER 
TUTTI e 
WRANGLER 


LONELADY (DJ SET)‏ عرد 


4A RDAY 6'" JULY 
Among the first artists THE SOUP KITCHEN 
to be confirmed for the MANCHESTER 


other venues across 

The Northern Quarter are 
GAGARIN 

NOISE RESEARCH 
POLYPORES 

K.CRAIG 

AEMAER 

MARCONI UNION subliminal impulse 
AQUATIK-DREAMS ¥  qQSubliminalOne 
All free admission and with so much more (9) subliminal, impulse 
in the pipeline it's unreal! subliminalimpulse.com 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW 


Brand New Not Retro 
Famous old music maker gets another makeover 


The Stylophone has already seen a couple of iterations in the 21st 
century, but this new Gen R-8 beastie from DUBREQ means the famous 
stylus-driven analogue synth is suitably kitted out for 2019. The updated 
model features “much larger and more expansive instruments”, including 
a three-octave keyboard, an eight waveform LFO, dual VCOs with Saw, 
Square and PWM and a 16-step sequencer with eight banks and “on-the- 
fly" switching. Coming as a limited edition, it'll be available at the end of 
the month for a tidy £299. Best get counting those pennies! dubreq.com 


Is That A Three-Inch Turntable In Your Pocket? 
Now you come to mention it, it is actually 


This year's Record Story Day is on 13 April (the birthday of a certain 
editorial assistant, who may or may not work for this magazine), and to 
celebrate the occasion (Record Store Day, not the birthday) Crosley are 
releasing a three-inch turntable. Announced at CES 2019, the device 
uses miniature vinyl that can hold four minutes of music, a format that 
was popular in Japan in the noughties with the Bandai 8-ban player. 
Looks like Crosley are in it for the long-haul though as they've partnered 
with Japanese vinyl manufacturer Toyokasei to make sure it isn't a one- 
off. The tiny turntable will cost $70, and looks like the perfect birthday 
gift [or leaving present, perhaps. Ed]... crosleyradio.com 


The Eyes Have It 
Heads up, it's a head-up display 


When you first saw an iPad, was your first thought, “Blimey, 
it's ‘The Hitchhikers Guide To The Galaxy’,”? While head-up 
displays aren't new (we've got one in the Electronic Sound 
private jet), having one in your car would be totally brilliant. 
Viola, the Hudway Cast, which sits on your dashboard and 
wireless mirrors your smartphone screen. Just needs some 
cross hairs and whacking great big gun on the roof. Road 
rage? Us? Nah. hudwaycast.com 


Camera Unobscura 
Self-directing camera has mind of its own 


This cute little fella, the OBSBOT Tail, features Al that can 
track and record your movements, eliminating the need 
for another person to operate the camera. Use gestures 
to activate different filming modes, or use the custom app 
to create a mix of effects, including panning, zooming and 
tilting. Move over Kubrick. remo.kickoffpages.com 


ZOEBLADE.COM 


MUSIC SOUND 


MELODIES BEATS NOISE ANALOGUE 
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4— YEARLY FLAC MP3 
— MONTHLY 
— WEEKLY 


FA NEW TYPE ELECTRONIC MUSIC 


UNDER THE BRIDGE _ 


PLAYS NEU! & HARMONIA 
& SOLO WORKS 


+ STERNTALER 40th: ANNIVERSARY PERFORMANCE 
Special Guest 


FRIDAY 5 APRIL 2019 
London, Under the Bridge 


BUY ONLINE AT [eoe 


underthebridge.co.uk „ UTBLOndon 


INTRODUCING... 


Tourist 
Super classy garagetronica 


WHO THEY? 

He, actually. London dweller William Phillips is Tourist. 
If the name is familiar, you have a good memory. Way 
back in January 2015 we tipped Mr Tourist as one to 
watch. Talk about ahead of the curve. 


WHY TOURIST? 

We weren't wrong, his 2015 debut album, 'U', was a 
regular listen for those who like to skirt the edges of the 
dancefloor. Phillips talks about his new album, ‘Everyday’, 
being the result of him enjoying the creative process 
and exploring how sounds makes him feel. It shows. His 
love of music was grounded in a fine, formative musical 
education at the hands of his older sisters, who were 
bang into their garage. It led him on his own voyage of 
discovery, joining the dots with the likes of LTJ Bukem, 
MJ Cole, Roni Size and The Streets. With influneces like 
that, and given time to percolate, this second album is 
bang on the money. 


TELL US MORE... 

Well, he co-wrote Sam Smith's triple platinum global 
chartbuster ‘Stay With Me’. The ability to pen a smash 
hit Number One single is not to be sniffed at and the 
licks you learn doing that kind of work aren't lost 

on ‘Everyday’. It sounds like a proper album, with a 
beginning, middle and end, and then you discover he’s 
been talking about the record being a “reflection on 
family, mental health, love and loss”. From the dreamily 
glitching opener ‘Awake’, the album builds deliciously. 
There’s the sublime swirl of ‘Someone Else’, the deep 
rumble of ‘Apollo’, the gorgeous sweeps of ‘Affection’, 
it’s a journey, an emotional piece of work intended to be 
listened to. Properly. 


Neil Mason 
‘Everyday’ is out now on Monday Records. 


Tourist plays live in UK in March, for more 
see touristmusic.com 


Landmarks 


Lene Lovich takes us back to 1979, just as new wave is 
gaining momentum, and talks us through the making of 
her UK Top Three smash hit, ‘Lucky Number’ 


Words: lan Wade 


"| don't know how we wrote ‘Lucky Number’, really. I’m not trying to be 
vague, but I’m not a normal musician. | don't have any musical training, 
and | work quite intuitively, but somehow, with my writing partner 
Les Chappell, we came up with it. We'd swap ideas — he might play 
something on the guitar that stimulated an image in my mind, and | might 
sing something back to him, then he would add something to that. It was 
like an evolution, an experiment, and nothing was predictable. 

“Because of our unusual way of working, | never really knew how 
songs came about. Sometimes we'd work on songs for a long time, and 
at other times they would come quite quickly. It was just a fusion of our 
talents, and we’d somehow have a song. 

“Back then, | didn’t understand enough about the record business or 
music industry, so when | was first starting out on this journey, | was just 
going in any direction, to get experience and learn. | only knew how to 
play the saxophone, and | found myself getting a bit stuck. | thought that 
to take it further | would have to learn about songwriting. 

“At the time | was at art school in London, which | found to be really 
disappointing. | thought that it would be somewhere where I'd be 
accepted, but it was a very small world, and they only wanted certain 
kinds of art. | was stretching myself beyond fine art, and it was music 
that really excited me, so | was just trying somehow to be involved in it. 

“One day | was in Soho and | met this French disco artist, Cerrone. 
We got talking and, because he couldn't speak very good English, he 
wanted someone to help him with lyrics, so | just said that | could write 
lyrics, even though | hadn't written any. Now, | didn't really know the 
disco world, but | thought | could try and do something acceptable. 

I'd always been interested in science fiction and ecology, and | mixed 

up the two together and made a story which | called ‘Supernature’. | did 
a few other tracks with him. He became so popular that he didn’t really 
have time to think of any ideas, so he'd just say, “We're going to do this 
record — do what you like and come up with an idea’, and so | did! 

“It was Charlie Gillett who changed my life, though. I'd been 
performing in bands, doing theatre work and was still playing the 
saxophone, and | used to listen to his Radio London show ‘Honky Tonk’, 
where he had a section for people who were looking for bands or 
musicians. | sent in an advert looking for a band, which he read out, 
but nobody replied, so | thought, “That's not good enough’, and | got in 
touch with Charlie personally, and it all snowballed from there. 


"He had a working partner called Gordon Nelki, and I’m not sure which 
one of them suggested it, but they had this idea of recording a cover of 
Tommy James And The Shondells’ ‘I Think We're Alone Now’, because 
they'd never heard it sung by a female. They played my version to Dave 
Robinson of Stiff Records, who wanted to release it as a single, and they 
asked me and Les Chappell to write a B-side, which is when we came up 
with ‘Lucky Number’. 

“It was very exciting when ‘Lucky Number’ took off. Its success really 
surprised the record company, and probably for the first time in my life | 
felt that | was liked by people. l'd spent a long time being the odd one out, 
so it was a good feeling to think that people liked what did. | was very 
flattered by the success of ‘Lucky Number’. | remember a couple 
of young boys sent me a cassette of them doing an a capella version, 
and it was totally brilliant. | can imagine a lot of school kids were driving 
their teachers mad with the ‘UH OOH EH OOH’, it was just so much fun. 

“It was a good time for inventive music. Things seemed quite 
unpredictable. You often didn’t know what it was, but you knew that 
you liked it. What people enjoyed didn't have to fall into any particular 
category. | think the punk revolution threw all the normality out of the 
window, and people were allowed to do things that were interesting 
and fun. | don’t think the audience ever had a problem with unique and 
individual artists, it was always the record labels that would package you 
to be popular to a lot of people, because they thought they knew how to 
do that. Quite often that made everything very homogenised, and not that 
interesting. 

“I'm very happy that people are still interested in the song, and I still 
love singing it. | think whenever you do something that you're really 
happy about and you honestly felt good about bringing it into the world, 
| don't know why you wouldn't be proud of it. | was with Frank Zappa 
many years ago, this was in the 1980s, and he said to me that he'd 
listened to 'Lucky Number' many times and he couldn't find anything 
wrong with it. | took that as a compliment." 


Performing her 1978 debut album 'Stateless' in its entirety, 
The Lene Lovich Band are on tour in the UK in March 


Lene Lovich 
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Banging On 


When our alleged columnist said he was running for public 
office, we had doubts. When he explained his platform, we 
had fears. Don't worry, we're trying to get him barred... 


Words: Fat Roland 
Illustration: Joel Benjamin 


Hear ye, hear ye! I’m delighted to announce my candidacy in the 
Dumplington Lido East by-election. | was going to declare this with a 
scrawled A6 in the window of Mr Jipcock’s newsagent, just next to 

the adverts for Wall's sausages and pile cream. Instead, I’m launching 
my political campaign in this esteemed magazine, even though a recent 
survey discovered 81 per cent of readers use this particular page to 
bed their hamster cages. 

For too long, we have been ruled by elites. It's time to take back 
control. Power to the people. Yes, we can. This lady's not for turning. 
Workers of the world unite. Vorsprung durch Technik. Musique non- 
stop. l'm the operator with my pocket calculator. A finger of Fudge is 
just enough - sorry, | got a bit lost copying-and-pasting from Google. 
Slogans are difficult. Mine is, "Please vote for Fat Roland if you'd be so 
kind, otherwise l'Il take my trousers off and no one wants that." Simple. 
Effective. Worrying. 

Electronic Sound has an international audience, with some readers 
living as far away as Bournemouth, so the British electorate needs 
explanation. It comes in four distinct shades, as do Teletubbies or 
gangrene. Firstly, there's the monocled people with a silver spoon up 
their bum. They say "what-ho" while snorting caviar and listening to 
Russian composers with names like Vomitov. They only vote for other 
people with costly cutlery in their anuses. Secondly, there's the whippet 
people up chimneys who wear flat caps bulging with tripe. Their pie- 
induced flatulence sounds like brass bands and they only vote for people 
who look like tubas. Thirdly, there's telemarketing managers who buy 
Coldplay tickets and have a CD of Stormzy still in its shrink wrap. They 
have goatees in 2019 and only vote for whoever Bono says is good. 
Goatees. In 2019. 


It's the fourth sector | want votes from: the young people. The meme- 
brained Instagram generation who talk in animated gifs and wear ironic 
ZZ Top face tattoos. They don't vote, because BBC Parliament doesn't 
Auto-Tune its output. Admittedly, there aren't many young people in 
Dumplington Lido East: the constituency only covers an inflatable pool 
in the Asda car park. The water's souped with pigeon droppings. I'd 
recommend a full-body bathing suit, as you don't wantto get ploppy 
nipples. 

lam everything the younger generation wants. | have the neat hairline 
of the pop rapper Drake, especially when | let my nose hair grow out. 
| have the pronounced elbows of Katy Perry and the dreamy knees of 
Justin Bieber. | once did a Snapchat while in the same room as the lead 
singer of EMF. I've seen ‘Wayne's World’ six times, and | regularly use 
the following emojis: Winking Face, Slightly Frowning Face, Poodle, Hot 
Springs and Postal Horn. | am cool - or, as the young people say, kewl. 

My only policy as MP or councillor or emperor, or whatever | become 
if | win this election, is everyone must learn an instrument, then start 
their own band. | will forcibly inspire creativity as we fill the air with 
glorious melody, like a Coca Cola advert or a heavily-ambulanced crash 
scene. Such joy. And I'm talking proper instruments, not stupid things 
such as triangles or kazoos or trombones. There'll be no tromboning on 
my watch. 

There’s a slight downside: anyone not in a band will be put to death by, 
like, huge carnivorous spiders or something. Essentially what I'm saying 
is, if you don’t become, say, a Depeche Mode tribute band, spiders will 
eat your face off. 

Already, | feel I'm a winner. A pigeon-plopped spider-brandishing 
winner. *inserts Postal Horn emoji* 


Fat Roland 
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Time Machine 


The 1970s delivered the world of electronic music some 
wild gifts, None more so than the Optigan, a toy keyboard 
that has gathered quite a cult following 


Words: Mat Smith 


For reasons lost to corporate amnesia, 50 years ago, Mattel, a toy 
manufacturer most associated with Barbie, decided to develop a 
musical instrument quite unlike any other. Christened the Optigan, it 
was intended to usurp the organ or piano. The keyboard was housed ina 
moulded plastic called Temperite, and a wood casing, making it perfectly 
suited to the 1970s front room, and production commenced in 1971. 

The Optigan used technology that had its roots in antediluvian 
techniques for adding sound to movies, where the entire soundtrack 
would be etched onto transparent discs through which a light source was 
shone. The light patterns would then be converted by photoreceptors 
into low-fidelity audio. Mattel put that process inside the Optigan, 
using sections of professionally-recorded instruments to make loops 
that would be triggered by the player. A total of 40 transparent 12-inch 

“program discs” were issued, with themes that included bluegrass, big 
band and the tiki bar-friendly sounds of Polynesia. 

The user would load up one of these discs and then play the loops 
with the left hand chord buttons, while using the right hand to play organ 
melodies on the standard keyboard. You could alter the overall tempo 
of the loops, add rudimentary reverb (when it worked), add percussion 
loops stored on the disc using the five switches above the chord buttons 
and, with a lot of practice, patience and dexterity, you could create 
something approximating a full band from the comfort of your lounge. 

Even at its best, the Optigan sounded clumsy. 

"They're toys, basically,” says Sparklehorse collaborator, producer 
and frequent Optigan user Al Weatherhead, “but that’s part of the appeal, 
as well as the unpredictability of the moving parts. The motor and the 
optical disc add something unmistakably mechanical to the sound.” 

Mattel quickly aborted the project and, in 1973, offloaded everything 
to organ manufacturer Miner Industries, who continued production 
until 1976. Attempts to re-use the same optical disc technology ina 
professional studio capacity, with marginally better sound quality, were 
deployed in the Vako Corporation’s Orchestron keyboard (used most 
famously by Kraftwerk, and later finding its way into tracks by Reed & 
Caroline and Arctic 
Monkeys), and also in the Chilton Talentmaker organ, used by Jon Brion 
for his soundtrack to ‘Eternal Sunshine Of The Spotless Mind’. 

The Optigan was never conceived for use by professional musicians, 
but its curious potential nevertheless began to appeal to a select group 
of individuals. In 1976, a teenage solo musician, Alan Steward, released 
a private press LP, ‘Just Listen’, that made extensive use of the Optigan, 
and is now something of a sought-after collectors’ item. The album was 
all the more remarkable given that it was recorded completely live using 
an instrument that had never really been used that way before. 

“Nobody in their right mind thought about making an album featuring 
the Optigan like | did,” says Steward. “The sound quality really sucked, 
and | only made it work by blending it in with my other keyboards, but 
| wanted as impressive a live musical backing as | could achieve with 
1970s technology, and the possibilities that the Optigan opened up as a 
solo artist were great.” 


Another musician drawn to the Optigan’s wonky charms was ex- 
Genesis guitarist Steve Hackett, who used the keyboard for his late 
70s tours. 

“| liked the way you could manipulate sounds, how you could change 
the speed or reverse things,” recalls Hackett. “Audiences loved it, and | 
enjoyed making it sound like a psychedelic Glenn Miller.” 

Hackett's most daring use of the Optigan was for the 1980 single 
‘Sentimental Institution’, wherein he created a sepia-tinged tune from the 
instrument's big band discs. 

"| wanted to create the most authentic big band sound that | could,” 
continues Hackett. “It was a pastiche of the sound of an old 1940s 78rpm 
record. It’s immediately characterful, giving a sense of the old world.” 

The Optigan has since become a tool for any discerning producer or 
musician looking to add something unique to studio sessions. One fan 
of the original instrument is Tchad Blake, who introduced its distinctive 
sound to Tom Waits for albums like the landmark ‘Franks Wild Years’. 
Blake fell in love with the instrument thanks to a friend whose mother 
had one in the lounge in the early 1970s; proof, if nothing else, that 
Mattel's strategy appealed to one customer. 

"We thought it was the most magical instrument we'd ever heard," 
says Blake. “We really got into using it, and tried all sorts of things, like 
putting the discs in backwards, putting two discs in at once and getting 
different rhythms like that.” 

“| like fantasy sounds,” he says of the instrument's appeal. “I like 
sounds that have been mediated, and the Optigan is about as mediated 
as you can get. It wobbles, the tuning is weird, you have the motor sound, 
and some of them knock like crazy. It’s just exotic, like having a new 
spice on your food.” 

Al Weatherhead most recently added Optigan textures to a 2018 EP by 
Nadine Khouri, and is drawn to a similar quality. 

“There's just something really mysterious and hard to place about the 
sound,” he says. "I guess, for some, the scratchiness of the discs make it 
sound ‘old’ but, to me, it imparts a certain fragility. One sound | especially 
like is the marimba found on the ‘Latin Fever’ disc. It’s a roll rather than a 
single note, with this percolating warble that nothing else has.” 

For a keyboard that should have been confined to the overflowing 
dustbin of music history, the Optigan is one that keeps on finding a place 
for musicians seeking out a particular tone or quality to enhance their 
songs. Ten new program discs have been manufactured, a new keyboard 

-the Panoptigon — goes into production later this year, and an iOS app is 
available that recreates the original Optigan and its disc library. 

It’s an instrument you'll have heard countless times without 
necessarily realising it, but one that you'll keep on finding over and over — 
sometimes prominently, sometimes imperceptibly, but always imparting 
atrademark ambience, in its own flawed and inimitable way. 


With thanks to Pea Hicks of optigan.com for his support for this 
feature and use of images from his personal archive 
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School Of Electronic Music 


This month, the once-rowdy Polish pioneer 
Eugeniusz Rudnik, who helmed the mixing desk of 
the experimental studio in Warsaw for decades 


Words: Jack Dangers 


‘Studio Eksperymentalne Polskiego Radia/Polish Radio Experimental 
Studio’ is a four-CD collection of the music produced by Eugeniusz 
Rudnik in the Experimental Studio in Warsaw, from its foundation in 1957 
until he died in 2016. It was released in 2009, but it's pretty hard to find — 
| eventually got my copy from a record shop in Poland. 

| first came across Rudnik via the ‘Electronic Panorama’ boxset, 
which came out in 1970 on the Philips sub-label Prospective 21e Siécle, 
the imprint curated by Pierre Henry and Francois Bayle from the late- 
60s until around 1978. Each of the four LPs represents the output of a 
different electronic music studio in Paris, Tokyo, Utrecht and Warsaw. 

The Warsaw disc features compositions by Polish heavyweights 
such as Penderecki, Dobrowolski, Wtodzimierz Kotonski and Bogustaw 
Schaeffer, and the one thing the recordings have in common is Eugeniuz 
Rudnik. He only ever got minimal credit for his work, and often went 
completely unacknowledged. When you listen to all the material that 
came out of that studio, it’s obvious who's doing all the graft; a bit 
like Dick Raaijmakers working with Varése on ‘Poéme Electronique’, 
Raaijmakers’ talent is all over that piece. 

Rudnik’s story is really interesting. He was born in 1932 and, probably 
like millions of young Poles in the early 1950s, joined the army. He was 
in the telecommunications department of the Polish Army's Technical 
Academy, but his career was cut short when he got into a fight with an 
officer. He was sentenced with some kind of labour punishment deal, 
where he worked in a mine for a day or two every week - it all sounds 
very brutal, typical of what we hear happened in the Eastern Bloc during 
the Cold War. 


After he'd finished his sentence, he went to Polish Radio as the 
manager of plumbing, carpentry and painting, like a kind of glorified 
maintenance man. That led to him maintaining the studio equipment and 
then to him becoming a studio engineer. As he said once, "| became a 
pioneer of electronic music because | had just got out of jail and | was 
looking for a job." 

In 1956, there was liberalisation of the regime in Poland, and as 
part of that, the Experimental Studio was founded at the radio station 
in 1957. It was the fourth experimental electronic music studio in 
Europe, after Paris, Cologne and Milan, all before the Radiophonic 
Workshop in London. 

Rudnik was anti-authoritarian, which was pretty obvious from 
the punch-up with his commanding officer. His first solo composition, 
‘Kolaz’ (‘Collage’), the first track on the boxset, was a subtle dig at 
Poland's communist regime. The piece was made up of recordings 
ofthe sounds made by the mixing desk he used: the electronic 
interference and the buzzing and humming that you normally don't hear, 
because studio engineers spend so much time trying to eliminate it. 
Instead, he amplified it, and spliced it with radio broadcasts aboutthe 
state of the Polish economy. 

He died in 2016, and towards the end of his life, Rudnik had atlast 
been recognised as a genius. He wasn't a trained musician, but a 
radical sound artist, who helped shape some ofthe most important 
electroacoustic music of the 20th century. If you can't find a copy of this 
compendium, you could always investigate another CD boxset of his, 
‘Miniatury’, which features recordings from 1975-1995, and is easier to 
track down. 
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Jack Dangers 


Under The Influence 


DJ, vocalist and producer, A Man Called Adam's 
very own Sally Rodgers sheds some light on the 
sounds that make her tick 


Words: lan Wade 


Pop Not Pop 

“Two bands | always go back to are Talking Heads and Kraftwerk. | have 
quite diverse influences - | love singers who don't have a huge range, but 
can interpret things differently, like Sinatra and Elvis, and the things my 
dad used to listen to, like Sarah Vaughan and Tony Bennett. And | love 
great writers. | could listen to The Beatles’ catalogue and all the solo 
albums endlessly. | suppose with acts like Talking Heads and Kraftwerk 
you had this really sophisticated pop music. We always call it ‘pop not 
pop’. It’s an artistic expression, it’s conceptual. It expresses those 


people’s artistry beautifully, but it’s also couched in these amazing songs. 


“Kraftwerk especially do that distillation of an idea, and the lyrics 
will be very simple. | admire that endlessly. They were coming out 
of that period with German regeneration after the war, and you've 
got Stockhausen and all that experimental school, and Can and all 
those people, but Kraftwerk were pushing their own sound to define 
themselves. Their music is really funny, it's really arch, but not in a smug 
way - it's got joy in it. | saw them in Brixton around 10 years ago and they 
were amazing. There's literally no one on stage except four robots, and 
everyone's like, ‘Hooray!’. 

“With Talking Heads, | like the ‘Houses In Motion’ era. My older 
brother and sister were fans, so that 12-inch was in the house and a 
favourite when | was a little girl, and that would probably be a Desert 
Island Disc for me. It’s got a city grind, and Tina Weymouth —there's 
nothing negative to say about it. | keep the CDs of ‘Remain In Light’ 
and ‘Fear Of Music’ in the car, | love the track ‘Animals’, and ‘Once In 
A Lifetime’ was such a big Balearic track. | used to play ‘Naive Melody’ 
a lot when we were on the sunset Ibiza scene, too.” 


Stockhausen 
“We went to see Stockhausen when he played at Billingsgate in London 
in 2005. That gig blew our minds. We were getting into art music and 
contemporary classical at the time, but when he appeared out of the 
darkness in his crazy orange cardigan and took us all on an amazing 
sonic journey, he was like a sonic wizard. It changed us — we saw sound 
in a new way, and went much deeper into electroacoustic music after 
that. It was a real life-changing moment. 

"The idea that non-musical sound can be as emotive as musical sound 
is not his alone, John Cage approached it from a different angle, but 
the idea is the same. We'd always been into adding field recordings, 
found sound and such into the sonic mix on our tracks (even 'Barefoot 
In The Head' has some waves), but after we saw him, we went further 
down that road. l've got a couple of Stockhausen albums that are pretty 
challenging to sit down and have a little listen to, butthings like 'Gesang 
Der Jünglinge' with the child's voice, that one is amazing." 


Not Being A "Page Poet" 

"| wentto St Andrews University to study poetry and the works of John 
Ashbery, Percy Shelley, WH Auden, John Berryman, Wallace Stevens, 
Thom Gunn and Frank O'Hara, and many more have had a huge influence. 
I've been reading poetry since | was a kid, and it has always been there 
for me. Lucid thought, beautifully expressed. l've always been a lyricist 
and a reader of poetry, but my research really asked the question, ‘What 
is the difference between a lyric and a poem?'. | knew fairly quickly that 
| wasn't going to be what they call a ‘page poet’, but | think the study 
helped me express my ideas better. | understand how they work now, 
the mechanisms and ancient techniques at work in both that help give 
the ideas form.” 


Jobbing Soul Singers 
"There's one record that's always in my bag — it's a Masters At Work 


remix of Kenny Lattimore’s ‘If | Lose My Woman’, and | just love his voice. 


He’s not particularly famous, he’s almost like those jobbing soul singers, 


like Patti Austin, session singers who have moved up through the church. 


| guess Luther Vandross was one of those, where their voices are so 
good that they become the lead. 

“Weirdly | feel like I'm a better singer than | used to be. I've never 
taken that good care of my voice, and always used it as more of an 
instrument, as the production and the writing are just as important to 
me as the singing, but I’m not a ‘singer’ in that sense, so | admire those 
who are. 

“There's an Oprah Winfrey Gospel brunch on YouTube and it is 
basically Patti LaBelle, Chaka Khan, Gladys Knight and all these 
incredible singers at a garden party, and they do this pass the mic thing, 
and it’s mindblowing. They almost start to compete with each other over 
their love of God. It's just off the scale.” 


Italian Film 

“| love Fellini and Antonioni, and that era of filmmaking. I’m a kind 

of Italophile anyway, and just enjoy seeing those great filmmakers 
expressing themselves in that crazy, abstract way, but also parading 
their national identity. Sorrentino’s a great director too. | spent a bit of 
time in Rome over the years and | love the city, so ‘The Great Beauty’ 
was fantastic — his amazing face, the glamorous parties and bored ennui 
that he has with everything. But that is also very Fellini, like ‘La Dolce 
Vita’, ‘Roma’, and those kinds of movies. 

“I'm attracted to people in film and music whose approach is that of an 
auteur. Somehow they get the money to pursue their very singular vision. 
They manage to get it done. Whether it’s David Byrne or Kraftwerk, they 
just go hard at their vision and make something meaningful.” 


A Man Called Adam's ‘Farmarama’ is released by Other on 
4 March 
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In for repair: Crumar Performer 


oynthesiser Dave's 
Workshop 


Resident fixer of under the weather electronics 


Some mysterious problems that beset this Italian machine from the 1970s seem 
to have been hardwired in at the factory. Luckily, Dave is here to put them right 


This time we have a cute little Italian string synth, the 
Crumar Performer. The Crumar company grew out 

of the Crucianelli accordion manufacturer in the late 
1960s, and the name is a combination of Crucianelli and 
Marchetti, the former's business partner. It started out 
with a range of electric pianos and string synths, later 
going into electronic tonewheel-style organs and a 
few full-on synths. These machines were always well 
built and designed (indeed, the Spirit synth was largely 
designed by Bob Moog). 

Crumar’s best known products are the Multiman 
and the Multiman-S, which were basically its earlier 
Stringman and Pianoman synths combined with brass 
and bass synths, all crammed into the same box 
with a big chunky keyboard and overall vibrato and 
sustain effects. 

The Performer was released in 1979, and was 
designed as a cheaper, lighter alternative to the 
Multiman-S. The string section is almost identical, 
with eight-feet and 16-feet ranges that can be used 
at the same time. These can be modified with a very 
wide three-band EQ, attack, decay and envelope 
controls, and an LFO that can be routed to either the 
filter or the oscillator frequency, with variable depth, 
speed and delay. 

The brass section is a bit disappointing by 
comparison, sounding unlike the horns it seeks to 
replicate. However, its one fixed sound can be modified 
by a filter envelope, with attack, decay, depth and 
resonance controls. It still sounds a bit wimpish, but a 
spot of internal tweaking to the filter can make it growl 
in a rather satisfying way. The LFO section works on 
the brass section as well. 

This one has a mixture of common and rather 
unusual faults. First off, it has some missing notes — 
there's a distinct lack of F#s, which is all down to a 
dodgy divider chip. Luckily, it’s easy to find cheap chips 
and, as with most Italian synths, they are all nicely 
socketed. | love mending them! 

Next up is the dodgy string filter: the usual early 
tantalum capacitor problem. You see a lot of people 
saying that you should replace older ones with different 
sorts of capacitors, but tantalums have certain inbuilt 
characteristics that make them especially good for 


audio circuits. Modern tantalum caps don’t have any 
of the problems that older ones did. 

Next we come to cleaning the grumbly faders, and 
the first of this synth’s mysterious problems. Most of 
them cleaned up perfectly, but the main volume control 
on the far right acts more like an on/off switch, the 
only variation from full volume to off just taking the top 
quarter inch of its full travel. According to the service 
manual this should be a 100k log pot, but it’s actually 
470k linear, which explains a lot! [/f you say so, Dave — 
Ed]. Itis, however, obviously the original and has never 
been removed. There are no other 470k pots in the 
machine, so how did it get there? | can 
only assume it’s always been faulty, but no one 
bothered complaining. 

Because of the way it’s fitted, there is no way of just 
replacing it with a different type, and originals don't 
exist — but there is a workaround. If you wire a trimmer 
pot in parallel to the original (any value more than twice 
as high as the value you want), you can tweak it until it 
gives you roughly 100k end to end. It's not perfect — the 
slope goes a bit flat towards the middle, but it’s much 
better than it was. 

Now we come to mysterious problem number two. 
When you switch on the brass section, the string area 
turns off. This is because of a pair of contacts missing 
on the brass on/off switch. They've never been there, 
as it’s the wrong switch. It seems like this is a common 
problem on early models, but no one seems to think 
of checking it. The later "B" version never had this 
problem. Luckily, that's an easy partto replace. Having 
sorted it out, the op amp that mixes the brass and 
string sections together was decidedly noisy, but again, 
cheap part in a socket, so no problems there. 

So, overall, a nice little string synth. The brass 
oscillator actually has its own output on the back, as 
well as CV and gate outputs, which is pretty unusual. 

If you're lucky enough to find the "B" version, you have 
atranspose switch as well, which will give you four- 
feet and 32-feet options, but that volume control is still 
a mystery. Was it a Friday job? | guess we'll never know. 


For more, visit facebook.com/synthesiserdave 


Synthesiser Dave 


| do like a synth that unfolds so you can All the important stuff is located under The mysterious brass switch... 
work on it the control panel 
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Shaping the Sound of the Seventies 


The First Fifty 


Electronic Sound: 
The First Fifty 


Happy Birthday to us! We’re celebrating 50 issues of 
Electronic Sound this month. So we thought you might 
like to hear a little bit about how we've got here... 


Words: Push & Mark Roland 


2011 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


In the summer of 2011, Apple founder Steve Jobs announced the 
Newsstand app for the iPad, a device that had only been around for 
a year at that time. Jobs claimed Newsstand was going to save the 
newspaper and magazine industries by enabling a new generation 

of independent publications to reach a massive worldwide audience 
without big print bills and the many problems of physical distribution. 
iPad magazines, especially those with interactivity, with embedded 
video and mind-blowing navigation tricks, were The Future. 


2012 


THE COUNTDOWN BEGINS 


Electronic Sound started out on a couple of kitchen tables in the second 
half of 2012. Our core team were long-time music journalists with many 
years at print publications like NME and Melody Maker to their names, 
but we decided to embrace Steve Jobs’ new gold digital dream. And 
when former Kraftwerk man Karl Bartos announced his first solo album 
for 10 years would be released in early 2013, we had our first cover star. 


2013 


ISSUES 01-04 


Electronic Sound, the iPad music magazine app for the 21st century, 
launched in March 2013. We spread the word on social media. No 
newsagents were involved. We kind of wished they were, though. 

We spent days trying to get it submitted to Apple and more days trying 
to get it through the torturous Apple app review process. 


We decided on a bi-monthly schedule to start, so an issue every two 
months. For our second outing, in May 2013, we led with an extensive 
interview with Devo, whose legendary compilations of early demo 
tapes known as ‘Hardcore’ were getting the vinyl remaster and reissue 
treatment. “The plan was to create music-driven films and put them on 
LaserDisc, which we had reading about back then,” Devo's Jerry Casale 
told us about the band’s thinking in 1977. “We were convinced it was 
going to happen right away. We bought the hype...” 


Meanwhile, back in 2013, Gary Numan was gearing up to release his 
‘Splinter (Songs From A Broken Mind)’ album, so we conducted a lengthy 
interview with him and split it over our next couple of issues. The first 
dealt with his Tubeway Army days and the second focused on the new 
album. Numan’s extraordinary career reboot started here. 


2014 


ISSUES 05-08 


Eagle-eyed readers might have noticed that the gaps between our 
publication dates were lengthening a little. It was just a little, but there 
was no hiding it. Despite our best efforts, our bi-monthly magazine app 
had mutated into a quarterly. 


The four issues of Electronic Sound we put out in 2014 began with an 
animated cover featuring Factory Floor, our hot tip for the year, and ended 
with a celebration of the 40th anniversary of the release of Kraftwerk's 
‘Autobahn’. The latter was also our first graphic cover design. 


The magazine’s readership steadily grew as the year unfolded, but it was 
hard going. Each new subscriber was greeted with cheers. We were 
conquering the world one person ata time and it felt a bit like selling 
fanzines out of a carrier bag at the back of gigs in the late 1970s. Not 
that any of us were old enough to be able to remember that, of course. 
Anyway, moving swiftly on... 
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AUTOBAHN AT 40 


Wolfgang Flür, Daniel Miller, Andy McCluskey and Michael Rother 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of the Kraftwerk classic 
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JUAN ATKINS / TIM GANE / ROC / XENO & OAKLANDER 


2015 


ISSUES 09-17 


The year of going monthly! Huzzah! From May 2015, we put out an issue 
of Electronic Sound every single month. Our cover stars included John 


Foxx, Japan, Amon Tobin, Martin Gore and Public Service Broadcasting. 


The new schedule was quite a challenge, especially as we also 
introduced an iPhone version of the magazine, as well as Android tablet 
and phone versions. By the end of the year, we were producing seven 
different variants of the magazine to cater for a wide range of screen 
sizes and operating systems. 


Also in May, we released the first Electronic Sound record, a clear vinyl 
seven-inch collaboration between Wolfgang Fliir and Jack Dangers 
called ‘Staying In The Shadow’. Initially only available to subscribers, 
the first 25 copies of the record came with a screen printed art insert 
and the first 100 had a hand-numbered sleeve. 
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2016 


ISSUES 18-25 


This was another exciting year for Electronic Sound. Our covers included 
David Bowie, Giorgio Moroder, Robert Moog and Yello, butthe big news 
for us was Issue 20, our very first print edition. We dubbed it ‘Issue 

2.0’, which we thought was pretty funny bearing in mind the digital 
connotations of that. We had a new masthead, a new design, a new 
everything. The cover star was our red robot mascot Unit 18, named after 
the first line of our postal address, which we used as the main illustration 
for a feature on the birth of UK electronica. 


Electronic Sound's initial foray into the world of paper and ink was 
tentative. We printed only around 2,500 copies, giving a chunk of them 
away to music industry bods and selling the rest through our website. 
We were both surprised and thrilled at how quickly it sold out and this 
success raised some important questions for us. Should we make the full 
transition from digital to print? Should we take the pathway that went in 
the opposite direction to every other magazine in the world? Should we 
ignore the hype? Should we reject The Future? 


Yes. We should. We definitely should. We might be a magazine for the 
21st century, but we were still down with Johannes Gutenberg. 
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2017 


ISSUES 26-36 


We fell back on a bi-monthly schedule for our first few print issues, 
giving us a bit of breathing space as we worked to getthe magazine into 
newsagents. Our sales were rising fast atthis point, helped in part by 

a run of cover-mounted CDs. Butthe next big step up for us was Issue 
27, when we bundled up the magazine with the remaining copies of our 
Wolfgang Flür & Jack Dangers seven-inch. The response was fantastic. 


Further magazine and vinyl bundles followed as we returned to our 
monthly timetable. The New Order and Radiophonic Workshop bundles 
both sold especially well. OMD and Conny Plank were also among our 
cover artists, while our other seven-inch releases featured Orbital, DAF, 
Chris & Tina from Talking Heads, and Looped For Pleasure, a project 
involving Stephen Mallinder. We ended the year with our second David 
Bowie cover, this time bundled up with a Mark Mothersbaugh Christmas 
single. 


In early 2017, we also launched a campaign to sell shares in Electronic 
Sound to our readers. It proved to be a popular idea. By the time the 
campaign ended, almost 300 people had purchased shares, making 
Electronic Sound the only music magazine in the UK to be partly owned 
by its readers. 
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2018 


ISSUES 37-48 


We're getting into recent history now. It was five years 
since we'd started the magazine and we'd just about 
stopped having nightmares about Apple's app review 
process. 


Several of our 2018 issues sold out from our web shop within 
a few days, most notably the Mute and John Foxx covers. 
The first of these we bundled with a reissue of The Normal's 
classic ‘TVOD’ and ‘Warm Leatherette’ seven-inch on clear 
vinyl. The second, our last outing ofthe year, we bundled 
with a reissue of Foxx's 'Underpass' single on red vinyl. 
Other fast sellers were the Tangerine Dream and Clockwork 
Orange issues, which suggests our readers have a thing 
about citrus fruit. 


As well as publishing 12 magazines and producing 12 
accompanying music releases, we also put out a couple 
of stand-alone albums, a Meat Beat Manifesto reworking 
of Terry Riley's 'In C' and a compilation of the nine David 
Bowie tracks that appeared on Pickwick Records' 'Top 
Of The Pops' budget albums in the 1970s. We have more 
stand-alone albums coming in 2019, by the way. 


2019 


ISSUES 49, 50 AND MORE! 


So that's our story so far. We're proud of what we've 
achieved, especially since we've remained a completely 
independent operation throughout. There's no MegaCorp 
publishing company pulling the strings here. 


It's been an incredible ride and we couldn't have done any 
it without our loyal readers. Many thanks to each and every 
one of you. And here'sto the next 50! 
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As we geared up to launch Electronic Sound 
in early 2013, the news came through that Karl 
Bartos, one quarter of the classic Kraftwerk 
line-up, was releasing a new album, his first 
in 10 years. Not only that, but the album in 
question, ‘Off The Record’, was a kind of audio 
diary, compiled from scraps and ideas from 
Karl’s personal archives, which stretched 
back to his Kraftwerk days. Now, for the first 
time, we present an edited transcript of our 
conversation with Karl that formed the basis 


of Electronic Sound’s first cover feature. 


Words: Mark Roland 
Pictures: Markus Wustmann 
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‘Off The Record’, with its showroom dummy artwork and a booklet which 
tells the story of the genesis of each piece, often touching on your time in 
the Kraftwerk camp, seems to be about reclaiming your past... 

“A re-conceiving, more like. | got this offer — was it a kind offer? | don't 
know — from this label, Bureau B: ‘Hey Karl, have you got any old tapes in 
the attic?’. And then after several attempts from Gunther, who runs the 
label, | was convinced. Because it’s not the thing you want to do in your 
spare time. It’s quite a bit of work, going through an archive, opening all 
these boxes. It was a mess, basically.” 


And how did it feel, digging through your past? 

“Think about if you go to visit your parents at home, and suddenly your 
mother comes along with the Christmas turkey and later she opens up 
the box with the family photographs — ‘Oh look here, your first school 
day!’ — and she gets emotional and then nostalgia arrives... This is the 
feeling. It was really a mixed pleasure, but even at that point | had this 
idea of calling it an acoustic diary. | transferred all the data, the little 
cassettes — | had all the various formats — and sometimes | couldn't read 
what | had written on them, but on almost every media | had the date, say, 
19 August 1977. | was quite lucky with that. Once | had transferred them 
into the computer, it took on an order by itself because ofthe dates, and 
so it finally arranged itself as an acoustic diary. It was quite a relief. 
| had always wanted to do it, but you're just too lazy to do things like that. 
Finally, when | had it done, it was really good, because | could do little 
cut-up things, even with compositions that are 10 years apart. 

"| say compositions, but they were really jottings. You know, in the 
early days, you just had a drum machine running and a sequencer, and 
you played a motif for half an hour! Maybe you will remember, in the 
1970s this was the way to do it. And then once you had collected a couple 
of motifs, you used a multi-track to bring it all together... a Magnetophon. 
So it was a bittersweet experience. It was a private collection and | 
needed to listen to my jottings to evaluate them. There was no laptop! 

It was just pure tape machinery, cassettes and stuff like that." 


As you went though that process, you hadn't yet agreed to release it? 
"During the process, as | got deep in the mud, | found some ideas 
that | really wanted to work on. You know, this isn't a secret, but 
this is actually the way we always work. We do it in our brain; our 
subconscious does it for us. It's a different story if you do it one tape 
at a time. It was really lots of material — it still is. Too much. But it was 
kind of fun to encounter the young Karl Bartos now as a grown man, 
to see what the youngster Karl had done, when the pool of light was 
still full.” 


The recordings were from your time before Kraftwerk, as well as during 
and post-Kraftwerk? 
“Pre-Kraftwerk, it is really only notation and jottings. When | joined 
the group, | started to record my ideas, because | needed to evaluate 
my improvisations. Sometimes you just hit the button and hopefully 
you follow this with one or two ideas that you can use later.” 


When you joined Kraftwerk, were you headhunted, or interviewed, or 
what? 

“No, Düsseldorf is not like London. Itis a city, maybe 700,000 people 
live there, but it has the vibe of a rather small town. | was studying at 
the Robert Schumann Institute and Florian called my professor very 
regularly: ‘Hey, we are going on tour in America, can you recommend a 
classically trained percussion player?’. And in the middle of the 70s, 
| was that guy in Diisseldorf. Do you know the city?” 


Not very well... 

“It’s in the west part of Germany, in the biggest state. It's a capital 
really, an industrial one, German-style. It's something between 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. But also, Düsseldorf is a 
place for fashion fairs, so that's why 'The Model' came along. It was a 


very interesting, vibrating place atthe time. Berlin was still an island 
surrounded by the other part of Germany, and that made the country a 
really different place from what it is now. Also, you couldn't compare 
Berlin to London or Paris; it needs another 50 years, 60 years, maybe 
100 years, to get back to what it was before the war. So Germany was 
a really different place in the 1970s and 1980s from what it is now. 
Especially Düsseldorf." 


Cologne is quite close and that's where Conny Plank was. There's a 
rivalry between Düsseldorf and Cologne, isn't there? 

"Yes, of course. The rivalry is a Manchester and Liverpool kind of thing. 
It's not very serious, butthey take the piss out of each other all the 
time. We have different sorts of beer, differentfootball teams. But not 
very serious, a nice level of hitting each other!" 


The 'Off The Record' album sometimes sounds very much like Kraftwerk, 
in the romanticism and the simplicity and the almost childlike melodies. 
Was that intentional? 

"| know what you mean. In terms of instruments, for the first electronic 
productions we had just a sequencer and a drum machine, and you 
could play along, doing some chords, but there was nothing else, 
and that meant simplicity. A sequencer was not polyphonic. It was 
just a simple monophonic bassline to start a track. So you had a 
basic rhythm, which you could not fool around with, and the drum 
machine could only play a simple pattern. There was only slightly the 
possibility of making the pattern change with the 808 or a 606, but 
we didn't do that so much. Maybe later you added a fill-in every 32 
bars. What I’m trying to say is this kind of instrumentation lent itself 
to a straightforward form of composing. That's why The Beatles are 
stillin our minds, because they were the masters of simplicity in their 
melodies." 


Kraftwerk too. 
“It's part of writing successful songs. They have to be remembered 
easily." 


Do you have a favourite of your Kraftwerk compositions? 

"The one | think is most important is ‘Autobahn’. | wasn't there for it, 
but from a higher point of view it is the most important record because 
it's a blueprint, it's all there. Butthere is no sequencer on 'Autobahn'. 
It's all played by hand. The drums too. But it really doesn't matter if it 
is played by hand or a sequencer. If itis slightly in time, it should work. 
And Florian did it very well, so he plays all the fast stuff on this record, 
the Steve Reich-style part ... [Karl hums the nifty synth line from a 
segment of 'Autobahn' from 18 minutes in]." 


The perception of Kraftwerk is often centred on the 'Autobahn' album, 
and thattrack itself, without considering the other side of the record, the 
rural, romantic side, with pieces evoking a morning walk, and another 
about midnight. | feel it very strongly in your new album, and in ‘Trans- 
Europe Express’, the synthesis of forward motion, futurism and nostalgia. 
""Trans-Europe Express’ is a record about Europe, of course." 


Were these things discussed? 

"With that album, everything fell into place. We were strongly 
dependent on our German-European heritage. We had to make a 
distinction between Anglo-American music and ourselves. We didn't 
belong to the blues generation, we're not from the Mississippi Delta 
and we weren't even from Liverpool. It's not us. So we had a good look 
around us and we had to decide, ‘How do we really sound?’. | especially 
always felt in this tradition of futurism. If you study percussion, you 
sooner or later get acquainted with the Futurist movement, which started 
in the beginning of the 20th century in Italy with Marinetti, and then got 
picked up by Pierre Schaeffer in Paris — he called it musique concréte — 
and then by Karlheinz Stockhausen. 


` 


"|t said you cannot only call music that which is played on a violin or a 
piano or a woodwind instrument. No, anything, any sound coming out of 
nature, technology, or our surroundings, the ambience of those things, if 
you organise it, could be music. Being a percussion player, | really loved 
this idea. By the end of my studies, | got really acquainted with the works 
of Karlheinz Stockhausen and John Cage, who built their careers in the 
beginning on this perspective, and that was the junction between my life 
and Kraftwerk." 


And this classical, academic approach set Kraftwerk apart from other 
bands, from your contemporaries. 

"|t wouldn't have been authentic for us if we would have played a 
Beatles bass, a Höfner bass — although it is German! — or a Ludwig set. 
| had all that equipment and had played it as a youngster in school. | got 
initialised by the music ofthe 1960s because ofthe strong message, 
‘Don't trust authority!'." 


In the David Buckley book ‘Kraftwerk Publikation‘... 
"The master of Kraftwerk history!" 


... your initial reluctance to talk about Kraftwerk changed. Why was that? 
“David is a great guy. But he's also an academic. He sent me his first 
chapter, when he was talking like a scientist aboutthe political situation 
of Germany in the 70s and 80s, and | thought, ‘Wow, that's it! It's the right 
approach', because normally people don't do iton this level, they're just 
basically fans and they forget about the surroundings. He looked at that — 
the politics, the German heritage — and | loved it. At the time, he was still 
giving lectures at the university in Munich, and | was in Berlin, so we had 

a good way of talking to each other. 
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“One thing never to underestimate in conversation is a good sense of 
humour. | had fun Skyping with him. He’s a big David Bowie fan, so we got 
along. It took him years to write the book and we had nice conversations 
on Sunday afternoons. Lots of things in life are sometimes just boring 
repetition, especially if you work in the field of music and you're in the 
studio. | mean the production, not the composition. Composition is very 
nice. But when you have done it and you have the concept of it, you've 
written the lyrics and then you have to do the work, it’s not fun. Doing 
the same thing for a month, or two years, you need to work hard on your 
motivation to do that.” 


If you're going to release an album and tour... 
“Deadlines are terrible! | hate them, but you have to have this devotion 
to not let them pass by.” 


Famously, of course, Kraftwerk were not good at deadlines. It’s often 
cited as the reason you and Wolfgang Fliir eventually left the band. 
[Karl pulls an imaginary zipper across his lips with a slight grin] 


Haha! OK. But David's book is really informative... 
“It gets into the early days very well. He really took the time to make 
hundreds of interviews, a lot of them face-to-face.” 


On the new OMD album, ‘English Electric’, they're redoing ‘Kissing The 
Machine’ from your first Elektric Music album. 

“When | left Kraftwerk in the early 1990s, | got a phone call. ‘Hi I'm 
Andy, I'd like to visit you...’ So | showed Andy McCluskey part of my 
archive. He suggested we do something together and | was up for it, so 
we went through this archive. We picked some cassettes and finally | 
found... [sings the opening notes of ‘Kissing The Machine']. I’m always 
after melodies and so is Andy. After this, we had a really good time in 
Düsseldorf, we had dinner with Wolfgang in his flat, and then a month 
later he sent me a demo saying, ‘Hey Karl, what do you think of this?’. 

“He wrote the whole song, the lyric and the robo-voice, and | produced 
it for my first album. Now we are always in touch. Whenever he plays in 
Hamburg, he invites me. Last time | saw him, he asked me if | had the old 
vocal recording, which was 20 years ago. | found it, because at the time 
| was really well organised. | sent him the vocal track but | haven’t heard 
the production. Maybe the link is in my inbox. I’m looking forward to it.” 


I'm a long-time fan of electronic music from when | bought ‘Trans-Europe 
Express’ in the late 70s... 
“You must have been a baby!” 


I'm older than | look. | was around 13. 
“So you were in the middle of your adolescence when it hit you. 
Hahaha! I’m innocent!” 


It was Kraftwerk and Devo that | was obsessed with. 
"They're both not British. Maybe you had a little distance." 


Music of ideas maybe. The artwork... 

“We tried to incorporate the idea of Europe, but the photographer was 
an American. It’s a montage as well, with the tree and the river. Good 
old Germany!” 
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Electronic music atthat point, when everything was hippy and punk, was 
quite startling. In the early 80s, a lot of the pioneers seemed lost, and 
then electronic music went to Detroit, to the underground. But in the last 
few years, it seems it’s growing again and the interest is really strong. 

"| don't know. In 2003, | had this album, ‘Communication’, and then I 
worked a lot playing live, because that's the way to get money. You don't 
sell records nowadays. Shortly after that, | got a call from the University 
of the Arts in Berlin and | concentrated for five years as a professor in 
teaching. | had a very interesting class, my subject was Auditory Media 
Design. | turned it into the convergence of image and sound. At that time, 
| thought pop music was going downhill. It couldn't be a commodity, 
and as soon as something isn’t a commodity, there is no intelligence or 
money going to it. | discovered for myself the convergence of image and 
sound, and lots of money and intelligence were going to filmmaking in 
the 70s. | discovered the work of Walter Murch [sound designer on 'THX- 
1138’ and ‘Apocalypse Now’ and also the editor of ‘The English Patient’ 
and ‘Cold Mountain'], who came up with the terminology ‘sound design’. 
| wondered what this was about, what does it really mean? 

“It makes the distinction between sound in film which is not music. 
Itincorporates music as a certain element of building up emotion — 
strings in a love scene; heavy percussion during a car chase. So | learned 
all about making sound for movies, and then | started teaching it. It took 
all my energy, and that is when | changed into audio-visual concepts. 

It gives you more to talk about if you are in university, it’s a brighter way 
of talking about sound, when you include music, dialogue and the sound 
of the environment. Suddenly, | felt like | got to close the circle of the 
Futurist movement and musique concrète, so | got to go back to where | 
started, but | gained pictures and content.” 


In your sleeve notes for 'Off The Record', it says the way you write now 
is as visual as itis musical, talking in terms of scripts and screenplays. 
"Exactly. It's much nicer. In the 1960s, the message that came through 
pop music was so exciting and important that it drew me in. Nowadays, 
pop music would not draw me in if | was 14. It's almost like sports, you 
know, these casting shows, they are completely boring. | don't get it. 
Tell me what it’s all about! These guys have a higher pitch, he can bring 
across his emotions, whatever that means. Sports. It's a parody. 
It’s weird. It’s also so sad at the same time, those poor candidates. 
"|think it's taking the piss out of these people and they don't recognise 
it. So | lost my interest really in the latest Lady Gaga record. I'd rather 
read 'X-Ray' by Ray Davies or do something else. But film, because 
the equipment is much cheaper now than it was 10 years ago, with 
computers and software like Final Cut, you can make your own movies 
and tell your own stories." 


And you take these out live? 

"Yes, of course. Now we are back to before the war, not post-war 
when The Beatles started, but before the war, when everybody had to 
go on tour. And maybe you had the chance to play atthe radio station 
to spread the news about a new song or whatever, like Frank Sinatra 
would. But he had to play live too." 


For news and updates visit karlbartos.com 
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except that’s not 


Intimacy And The Avant-Garde’ 


Equal 
Footing 


exhibition is the perfect backdrop 
for a chat with Cosey Fanni Tutti, 


who has just released her first solo 


The Barbican’s ‘Modern Couples: 
album since 1983... 


Art 


Words: Sharon O'Connell 
Pictures: Neil Thomson 


quite how she sees it 


EEE REN a HR yee ADA 


arely 15 minutes into our trip round The Barbican’s ‘Modern 
Couples’ exhibition, a quote by queer American writer and 
B renowned salon host Natalie Barney (1876-1972) strikes us both 

as so axiomatically obvious we're stopped in our tracks and moved 
to read it out loud: “We will be better than the wife, the mother or 
the sister of a man, we will be the female brother of the man”. 

We let the phrase sink in for a moment. "That's it, isn't it?” says Cosey Fanni Tutti, 

quietly. “Just... equality.” 

If anybody satisfies the basic criterion of being half of a modern couple, it’s this 
musician and visual artist. Equality, freedom and authenticity of self have always 
been Tutti’s watchwords, from her beginnings in mail and performance art with COUM 
Transmissions in the early 1970s, through her solo magazine actions, stripping and 
“blue” movie work (which culminated in the infamous ‘Prostitution’ show at London’s 
ICA in 1976), her role as a co-architect of UK industrial music with Throbbing Gristle, 
avant electronic collaborations with life partner Chris Carter as both Chris & Cosey 
and Carter Tutti and on to her solo sonic output, which includes a new, self-titled 
album, her first since 1983's ‘Time To Tell’. 


After a whistle-stop tour of the exhibition, we settle down to talk against the hubbub 
of Barbican lunchtime traffic. With Natalie Barney’s phrase still turning over in her 
mind, the softly spoken Tutti explains the nature of her creative partnership with 
Carter since they first got together in the early days of TG. 

It sounds like a classic case of the instant click — one that's still working, 40-odd 
years on. 

“For some wonderful reason, we seem to marry up with one another,” she says, 
simply. “Maybe it’s because when we met, we were both at a fork in the road, where 
we were ready to move into something else. | was coming to the end of doing my art 
actions, and the music was becoming more important, and that's when | met Chris. 
We founded a kind of relationship in ‘art’, in inverted commas, but with sound. And 
we discovered and explored that together.” 

As well as your lover he was a kind of comrade in arms, then? 

“Not even a comrade in arms — just equal. It’s never not been equal with me 
and Chris.” 

Tutti’s take on equality, partnership and identity is, like everything connected 
to her creative expression, highly individual, and she’s long resisted the feminist 
tag others have been keen to hang on it. In the 1970s, subverting the male gaze, 
reclaiming female pleasure and playing with concepts like voyeurism, display and the 
commodification of female sexuality (as she was with her magazine actions, film work 
and performance pieces) was unarguably radical. 

And even if the work of Daphne Oram, Maddalena Fagandini and Delia Derbyshire 
had paved the way, in the 1970s in the UK, the number of women breaking new ground 
with electronic music could be counted on the fingers of no hands (in the US, it was 
different). But in Tutti's view of her work, gender just doesn't figure, and back then, 
feminism's tendency to subordinate the individual to its cause didn't sit well with her 
independent spirit. 

“It imposed limitations on women that | couldn't and wouldn't accept at the time,” 
she says, “because | was just breaking out, if you like. But even then, | didn’t think, 
‘I'm a woman and I’m going to break out’. | just thought, ‘I’m me’. I've never felt any 
restriction because of my gender, and | felt entitled to do whatever it was that drew 
me to different things.” 

Those “things” included fearless art explorations around the theme of female 
sexuality, but Tutti wasn’t looking to the US and women like Carolee Schneemann and 
Karen Finley — or anywhere else, for that matter. 

"| wasn't aware of them. | didn't go to art college so | wasn't moving in those very 
cliquey circles and also, you have to remember unless | was writing an airmail letter 
to America..." she says, "I couldn't afford a phone call to Carolee Schneemann to 
ask what she was working on at the moment. The world was much bigger and, in 
some ways, | think it was better for me at that time, because it focused me in on who 
| wanted to be and could work towards being, to find my own identity within my own 
world, almost. | think a lot of people back then were working outside of a label, then 
feminism came along and the label was slapped on. It was taken up by some, but not 
by me - ١ didn't want a label. | still don't want a label, because | think they can be quite 
divisive and destructive.” 

In this light, asking Tutti whether she thinks of herself primarily as a musician 
or a visual artist is a non-starter. For her it’s a meaningless distinction, especially 


as regards her new album, ‘Tutti’. This is a set of eight soundscapes reworked 

from originals that provided the score to her autobiographical mixed-media piece, 
‘Harmonic Coumaction’, performed in Hull in 2017, and it’s a prime example of the self- 
generating nature of her work. Her life is an inexhaustible subject constantly adding 
to its own archive, throwing out fresh configurations and brand-new possibilities that 
she articulates via whichever medium suits them best. 

“The album ‘Tutti’ came from an album, which was in itself [part of] an audio-visual 
piece,” she says. “So I've mixed them up completely: film, visuals, photographs and 
music. And it recently just came to me that what | define my work as is recordings, 
because ‘recordings’ covers all media. It’s all a record of my life and those recordings 
sometimes get mixed and remixed into one another, because as the reasons and 
ideas come from one, another emerges from that. It's not music, it’s not art — it's just 
recordings of my life and my creativity.” 


Tutti's assertion of her selfhood — and the use of an alias now so completely fused 
to her identity it’s hard to remember she was once plain Christine Newby from Hull 

— puts her ahead of the “personal branding” curve by half a century. But her work — 
non-narcissistic and unconnected to ego — has always been about self-discovery, 
and her aim is still to document, rather than promote. 

“It's just how | formed,” Tutti shrugs when asked where that drive came from. 

“My work is also about the viability and the right of everybody to be themselves, not 
just me. That experience — and the emotional, physical and psychological impact of 
the world — is important for everybody. The formation of my self is still going on and 
l'm happy with that. The ego thing is odd, because I'm quite a private and shy person. 
I'm also really strong and determined, so there's a bit of a conflict going on. | think that 
works well for me; | withdraw at certain points to really focus in on what | want to do.” 


Fundamental to Tutti’s creative process is her desire to establish a connection 
with whoever is looking or listening, and to start a conversation, regardless of 
whatever reactions her work might trigger. And sometimes those reactions have 
been extreme: audiences at COUM shows were often hostile and, following 
the ‘Prostitution’ exhibition/debut gig, TG were famously declared “wreckers of 
civilisation” by Tory MP Nicholas Fairbairn. 

“For me, art and music are there to serve a purpose of communication,” says Tutti, 
“and to convey your feelings about your experience within the world that we all share. 
That's why | think communication is important — we're sharing the world together. 
That's exactly what's gone wrong now: although more than ever we have access to 
the whole world via the internet, it’s actually worked in the opposite way from what it 
should have. 

“So for me, art should always express your experiences and your opinions, which 
again, now get undermined. Art and music should always open up a forum for 
discussion, whether it’s palatable at the time or not, because that’s the only way we 
solve problems and get everyone back on the right track, so everybody is feeling that 
they have a place in the world.” 

Did Tutti ever derive satisfaction or glee from the outrage, bewilderment and plain 
fury her work sparked? 

“No, that came as a Surprise to me, because | was so involved in the work that 
| was doing and concerned with getting it right. At the time of the [ICA] exhibition, 

I'd already moved on to Throbbing Gristle, so it was literally a retrospective. | was 
putting that behind me, so when there was the outrage | was thinking, ‘Well, what's 
the problem? All I've done is my own work’. People assume the things I’ve done have 
been to shock and provoke, but they haven't. I’ve never thought of my work like that. 
I've thought of it as mischievous, especially with TG, but | don’t think of my own work 
as transgressive. It’s just the way I’ve been going at one particular time of my life, and 
then | present it.” 


Given her background in abrasive, pulse-based music, it’s maybe surprising that both 
Tutti's solo albums feature hushed, meditative pieces alongside epic ambient tracks 
that are as understated as they are darkly unsettling. She agrees it was the raw 
physicality of TG's music, with its use of extreme frequencies, that excited her in the 
early days, but her formative listening experiences were very different — Bob Dylan 
and Joni Mitchell, plus Captain Beefheart, Velvet Underground/Nico and Frank Zappa. 

"The way they expressed how they felt ended up being very melodic or raucous, 
whether it's Joni Mitchell, Nico, Bob Dylan or Joan Baez, even,” says Tutti, explaining 
the appeal of singer/songwriters. "When | was in my teens, there was a huge shift of 
protest songs, because the world was in a bit of a state, like itis now..." 

She laughs and corrects herself. 

“Huge understatement — awful bloody mess. So | was listening to people who were 
talking about their emotions and feelings and the world, which is exactly what | ended 
up doing. It was important to me that | heard people who were doing that, especially 
coming from a home where all those emotions were more or less suppressed." 

And Beefheart and Zappa? 

"Zappa was interesting, because he was more intellectual. He was formal, while 
loosening it up, but when | think of Beefheart, it's very different. It's so... [thumps 
her breastbone to make the point] that your solar plexus goes. All the doors are open 
and you can't analyse it; you don't even wantto because it's just hit you physically. 
Beefheart is down and dirty. With Zappa, there's an onus on you to listen to the lyrics 
and intellectualise." 

Given the impact of these early inspirations, the charged atmosphere swirling 
around both COUM and TG, and Tutti's position at the vanguard of modern electronic 
music, it's hard notto wonder why she's been moved to make just two solo albums in 
36 years. Of course, Chris & Cosey kept her occupied from 1981 to 2000 (when they 
became Carter Tutti), and along the way there were collaborations with other artists 
on the couple's own label, Creative Technology Institute, not to mention the birth of 
their son. Later came the Throbbing Gristle reunion, with new studio albums and tours, 
all of this feeding into an ever expanding archive — but, still. However, she doesn't 
take the point. 

"| never think of the work | do with Chris as something that isn't solo,” she says. 

"We're so together that it doesn't occur to me to want to say, ‘This is me on my own 
now’. | don't really view it that way, because we're one when we're working. There 
are no given roles." 
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Understood. But surely a solo record is a materially different artistic statement 
from a collaborative record? 

“But I'm not into making statements — even if they come across as statements,” 
she says, then explains that 1983's ‘Time To Tell’ had as its foundation an interview 


and a lecture she gave at Leeds Polytechnic on her art, modelling and striptease work. 


“It was when I'd just had my son,” Tutti reveals, “I took him along and breastfed him 
before the lecture. Ever practical, you know; that's the woman's role". 

Thatlecture was transcribed, and music (which was a soundtrack to an art action) 
setto it. 

"Again, my solo projects come about by these recordings, which begin as 
something else. So you get this point where there's a crossover, and that's the time 
for it to be released in a different form." 


As a new year unfolds, even more "forms" are demanding Tutti's attention. She says 
she's planning a lengthy and much needed break from work, but wonders when that 
might happen. A week after we meet, she's appearing in conversation atthe ICA 
alongside a screening of her 1977 film, 'After Cease To Exist', and she says there are 
events in the pipeline yetto be announced (although a Carter Tutti show in July, as 
part of Manchester's Subliminal Impulse festival has been). 

When she looks back at such a long and significant creative history and considers 
today's now generally unfazed, collective mindset, does Tutti think it’s harder to make 
transgressive music and art? 

"| think so, and | don't know how you'd define transgression now. People over the 
years have said to me, 'It's all rightfor you, because backthen, there wasn't any 
industrial music, so you could invent it’. And I've always thought that's a bit of a weird 
way to see it. The only reason we did that was because we couldn't hear what we 
wanted to hear, so we made it. And | think that's when you gettransgression — when 
you do something that isn't there, but which answers to your needs." 

Asto whether anything like that has recently shown up on her radar, she'd rather 
not name names, but says she's "felt an undercurrent of a new kind of music coming 
through and there is a restlessness at the moment that's quite palpable to me. There 
are loads of female electronic musicians atthe moment, which is the other real 
exciting thing. Why did we have to wait so long for them to even be given a 
voice?" she says, voicing the faint exasperation of a frontrunner. "They've been there 
long enough." 


Thanks to the Barbican Centre for their help with this feature. 
‘Tutti’ is out now on Conspiracy International 
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Love Won't 
Tear Us Apart 


Arriving at their second album, ‘Careful’ has been far 
from painless for this Massachusetts-based darkwave 
duo. Through film, heartache and sleaze, we dive head 
first into the murky underworld of Boy Harsher 


Words: Ben Murphy 


felt like it was probably the last time | 
was going to perform music in front of 
44 | people,” says singer Jae Matthews 

of Boy Harsher, remembering the 

moment when her life, and that of her 

band, took a decisive turn. She was 
playing live with bandmate and boyfriend Gus Muller, but 
despite the electrically charged atmosphere, the pair 
weren't talking: the latest twist in their stormy partnership. 
In the middle of the show, she had the word “careful” 
tattooed across her back, while Muller drove his synths into 
meltdown. The band, and the couple, split straight after. 

“In hindsight, | think having this branded on me or just 
having the memory is a good lesson in intensity,” adds 
Matthews. “I look back on it, and I’m really happy that we 
made it through that period.” 

The gig was in fact the catalyst for the band they've since 
become. Boy Harsher make a kind of deliciously dark, Gothic 
electropop, ripe with the sleaze and upfront sexuality of 
industrial music, EBM and new beat, and given to the deeply 
emotional, melancholy melodies of 1980s darkwave. 

Based in Holyoke, Massachusetts, the duo also mine 
the rich history of American film and hard-boiled literature, 
referencing director Terrence Malick and cult author Larry 
Brown, while injecting their seedy beats with an immersive, 
fittingly filmic atmosphere. All these things collide on their 
masterful second album ‘Careful’, a record destined to 
swiftly deliver them from cult concern to the main stage. 

Itwas while studying film at Savannah State University 
in Georgia that Matthews and Muller met, and their desire to 
create quickly merged with desire of a different kind. 


“Jae was a very cool filmmaker and | admired her 
from afar,” says Muller, talking via Skype from their 
Massachusetts base. “I applied to work on her thesis film 
in the art department, so we met that way. We hit it off and 
started working on projects. We opened a gallery together 
and a promotion company, booking small shows and art 
shows, and we just started making music really casually.” 

Their earliest incarnation, Teen Dreamz, was an ambient 
project, though they quickly moved in a new direction, 
initially spurred by a mutual love of New York's original 
electro punks. 

“We referenced Suicide a lot on our first record,” says 
Muller, “but we fell more into the electronic scene after that 
release came out, and started talking about 1980s music.” 

Their first release, 2014’s cassette EP ‘Lesser Man’ for 
the Soft Science label, contained grubby synthpop pieces 
such as ‘Lust’, with its throbbing, arpeggiated bass, hazy 
synth chords and Matthews’ charismatic vocal. It was an 
early hint of how their sound would develop. Powered by 
the duo’s intense romantic involvement, 2015’s follow up 
was the ‘Pain’ EP: all pneumatic rhythms and a lurch further 
towards dance beats (albeit the kind you might hear ina 
fetish club). 

Their debut album, ‘Yr Body Is Nothing’, landed on DKA 
Records in 2016, and mixed a sepulchral, strobe-lit aura 
(the title track) with more emotive pieces (‘Save Me’), 
announcing them as an important new band with a growing, 
fanatical horde of followers. Yet behind the scenes, their 
personal lives were growing more complicated, as their 
coupling became unhealthy, and their love turned into 
something closer to obsession. 


“The way we were functioning together was super 
indulgent and destructive,” says Matthews. “It was 
bound to implode or explode.” 

That fateful gig was when emotions spilled over, and 
time apart was necessary. Now, they’re back together, 
and the word that Jae had inscribed on her back has given 
their new album ‘Careful’ its title. 

“Afterwards, once | got over it, | was able to see that 
it was OK," she says. "It's like Peggy Lee says in ‘Is That 
All There Is?” ‘And when it was all over | said to myself, is 
that all there is to a fire’. | was really sad about everything 
ending. It's important now, because l'm able to reflect on 
that period of my life and realise that it was not the end.” 


'Careful' is an alchemical meld of the disparate elements 
of Boy Harsher's sound. Anchored by Matthews’ 
stirring vocal, which grows from slurred whisper to 
evocative wail, it's full of songs that sink deep into your 
consciousness and curl their tendrils tight, refusing 

to let go. 

The opener 'Keep Driving' sets the mood with its 
terrifying snarls of machine noise and eerie spoken word, 
before 'Face The Fire' demonstrates a masterful mix of 
pop melodies and gauzy synth work. 'Come Closer' is the 
album’s centrepiece — slasher thriller metal dance with 
a propulsive kick drum and relentless, jutting electronic 
bass. Its lyrics suggest that, "You and | have got a dirty 
little secret, can | keep it?", furthering the sex and danger, 
allure and darkness mix they manage so well. It's a 
cyberpunk gem, like the backing of a club scene in some 
forgotten, brilliant 1980s horror film. 
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Come Closer’ is a dark, gloomy, hedonistic, indulgent, 
sexy club track,” says Matthews. “It's fucked up, and | like 
the feeling behind it. Lyrically, it’s a beast-like thing.” 

‘Lost’ has the kind of desolate electronic riff that lights 
up your pleasure centres, and fuzzy, gloriously 80s chords, 
hinting at the dark and light dichotomy that artists such as 
Chromatics or Glass Candy on the Italians Do It Better label 
specialise in, though Boy Harsher’s real inspirations run 
from obscure innovators to other contemporary synth acts 
with a punk influenced aesthetic. 

“Hearing that one [self-titled debut by Brooklyn cult 
band] Light Asylum album for the first time definitely had 
a big impact on me,” says Muller. “That was electronic, 
but so punk at the same time. | have been pretty obsessed 
with Yello and Severed Heads for a few years, delving into 
their production styles. | think they're both good at doing 
something dancey, but also cool pop songs, and they're 
extremely cinematic in narrative." 

"Yello are amazing, because they don't take themselves 
so seriously, and l'm drawn to that," adds Matthews. "They 
have a good sense of humour." 

Muller constructs Boy Harsher's electronic sound with a 
deliberately minimal set up, arranging it with a laptop and a 
small number of drum machines and synthesisers. While he 
started out using the software version of Roland's famous 
SH-101 mono synth, he's recently traded up for the genuine 
analogue article, and used that along with a few other 
choice bits of kit to make ‘Careful’. 


"| got the real deal," he says. “We replaced all the VST 
tracks with the SH-101 synth, which was really nice, and we 
also got the Prophet-6 module, and that was a huge creative 
boost, having all these new sounds. But then | really love 
what we started on, a Roland MC-505, with these cheesy 
sampled sounds.” 

Asked why they are attracted to electronics, both 
members respond emphatically. 

"| hate drums. | really don't like live drums,” says 
Matthews. 

“| like approaching our music from more of a sound design 
viewpoint,” adds Muller, “and being self sufficient in the 
studio, keeping it minimal.” 

The lyrics of ‘Careful’ confront not only the turbulent 
time that Boy Harsher as a couple have been through, but 
the difficult things that Matthews has experienced in the 
last few years. Losing her father while still a teenager, she 
has since had to contend with her mother’s alcoholism and 
the death of her stepdad. Lately, Matthews discovered that 
her mother has been diagnosed with dementia, too. All of 
these painful factors are addressed on the album, though 
not always directly. Sometimes she sings about specific 
moments, such as on the song ‘The Look You Gave (Jerry)’, 
which tackles her mother and stepdad's relationship before 
he died. 


“Jerry is the name of my stepdad, and also my father,” 
she says. “Jerry number two passed away while we were 
writing this album, and it was a really jolting experience. We 
had to take a break. My mom was very upset and the song is 
about the things she would traumatically tell me when she 
was living in her grief, like the last look she got from Jerry, 
and knowing he was gone. 

“That song tries to tackle the experience of grief, losing 
someone in such an extreme way. | relate it to losing my dad 
and this feeling that maybe he’s going to come back. You 
live in fantasy again, and can tell yourself that he'll return 
somehow, but obviously they don't.” 

Elsewhere on the record, this hurt is framed in a more 
abstract fashion, with the lyrics of songs such as ‘LA’ or the 
bittersweet ‘Lost’ narratives on the idea of escape. Both 
find Matthews transcending her immediate surroundings in 
the hope of a better future. 

“Catharsis comes from developing the escape, the 
fantasies — these songs where I'm feeling like | have a crush 
on someone, or feeling like I'm able to run away,” she says. 
“That feels good to participate in my own pretence, at least 
for a little while.” 


Throughout ‘Careful’, the intense atmosphere conjured by 
cinema, as studied by the pair at university, is paramount. 
Muller directed the video for their latest single ‘Face The 
Fire’, drawing inspiration from Larry Brown novel ‘Fay’ and 
also their mutual love of movies. 


“We reference film a lot when we're recording,” says 
Muller. “There's this annoying thing | say to Jae if maybe 
some vocals aren't working - | say, ‘Just do it like a Terrence 
Malick monologue’.” 

“It’s a fundamental part of what we're creating,” agrees 
Matthews. “Whenever | hear what Gus is working on in the 
studio, it’s always an atmospheric piece. | like living in that.” 

When they perform live, as they’re destined to do in the 
UK this month, Boy Harsher inspire a fervour and devotion, 
magnetising fans with Jae's charismatic stage presence 
and their brooding, shadowy sound. In fact, Muller thinks 
the rapturous response that follows them everywhere is 
mostly down to Jae. 

“She's such a force live and she really commands the 
audience,” says Muller. “I think a lot of people are not 
expecting that, if they haven't seen us live. If you're a fan of 
the music and you see Jae, it’s a great combination.” 

Though they've been through the kind of upheaval that 
would level lesser bands, Boy Harsher have channelled their 
hardship into something that’s struck a chord, and they're in 
a better place now too. 

“We needed to go through that turbulent time and doa 
hard reset, and figure out what was important to us," Muller 
says, while Matthews concludes, "I think we're just far 
more relaxed now, and patient.” 


‘Careful’ is out now on Nude Club. Boy Harsher are 
currently on tour, for dates visit boyharsher.com 
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True Stories 


Heard the one about the Glasgow teens who bagged a 
wedge of major label cash, snagged an unlikely hit, got 
signed to Beastie Boys’ label and created a Beatlemania 
storm in Japan? Two decades on, with a new album in 
the bag, join us for the amazing adventures of BIS 


Words: Malcolm Jack 
Pictures: Brian Sweeney 


elf-released in June 1996 on the band’s own Teen-C 
record label, ‘This Is Fake DIY’ is in more ways than 
S one a tainted gem in the Bis catalogue. A spiky, 
sardonic two-minute attack on the commercialisation 
of independent music, the song pans ersatz indie 
fraudsters touting “icky-coloured vinyl in a poster 
pack” behind a veneer of doing it themselves, while their shifty major 
label paymasters loom anonymously in the shadows. “Release the 
records you want” goes one acerbic line “but you're under our rule.” 

After it failed to make the UK Top 40, not only would the song mark 
the premature beginning of the ludicrously untimely end of the teenage 
Glasgow electro-punk trio's stint as serious pop contenders - it would 
also come to be freighted with irony in light of the band’s subsequent 
career moves. 

"| always feel slightly uncomfortable having a song called ‘This Is Fake 
DIY'," admits Bis guitarist, singer and songwriter Steven “Sci-fi Steve” 
Clark, furrowing his brow, sat across a table from his bandmate and 
songwriting partner, singer and keyboard player Amanda “Manda Rin” 
MacKinnon in an empty Glasgow pub on a mid-week winter's morning. 
And before anyone goes assuming they’re raging alcoholics, they are 
drinking coffee, and Clark co-owns said pub. 

“In a roundabout kind of way, we did it ourselves by signing to an indie 
label, but with big money behind it,” he accepts of the situation they 
found themselves in. 

Almost to the letter of their own lyrics, Bis did indeed release the 
records they wanted, yet under the auspices of big-business backers: 
Wiiija in the UK, a subsidiary of mega-indie Beggars Banquet, and the 
Beastie Boys’ Grand Royale imprint of Capitol Records in the US, not to 
mention a worldwide publishing deal with PolyGram. 

The haters — of which Bis have had more than their share over the 
years — reveled in the poetic justice of this indier-than-thou band 
eventually being toppled by the crippling weight of their own lofty major 
label-level ambitions. 

Following the refusal of both of Bis’ labels to release their third and, 
as Clark himself describes it, “much-lamented unsellable stoner record” 
‘Return To Central’ in 2001, the band broke up, dragged down in part by 
debts which they could never hope to repay. But besides making more 
commercially savvy records, what could Bis have done differently, 
given the opportunities their initial rocket-powered burst of exposure 
offered them? 

Presented with a shot at the big time when there was still money in 
the music business, Bis did it their own way, even if it quite often proved 
the wrong way. They continue to share healthy relationships not just 
with one another, but with music itself, such that their latest album and 
second since reforming in 2009, ‘Slight Disconnects’, released on the 
innovative, subscription-based indie label Last Night From Glasgow, is 
arguably the most natural, complete, unburdened, spontaneous and 
outright fun-sounding record they've ever made. 

“We were always really good at writing catchy songs that annoyed 
people,” says Clark, mischievously. “You either loved it or you were like, 
"| fucking hate that, but | can't stop singing it’.” 

"| think we've done it again," agrees MacKinnon. "I thinkthis is the 
happiestthe three of us have been with a release in ages. We really 
enjoy listening to it, actually." 

She laughs, sounding almost a little embarrassed by the prospect. 


Bis 


Formed in 1994 while MacKinnon and guitarist, bassist and singer 
John "Disco" Clark (Steve's younger brother, who is based up in 
Inverness and not present) were both still in secondary school, it took 
Bis no time at all to effect their standout sound, part baggy Blur, part 
bubblegum rave beats, all riot grrrl purpose and no-fucks-given attitude. 
Based around one pair of siblings and one couple (Steve and Amanda 
were boyfriend and girlfriend in the early years of the band), Bis from the 
off had an us-against-the-world mentality. 

"We all worked on music in the same house," says Clark. "We were 
sort of quiet and shy in a way, but also we were cocky as fuck." 

They were gigging widely well before any of them were even old 
enough to drink in the venues they were booked to play. 

"| was 16 atthe time, | remember having my part-time job," says 
MacKinnon, "running out of Safeway at night with a silver dress on to do 
a show." 

Following an initial flurry of seven-inch singles, EPs and compilation 
appearances for myriad indie labels including Acurela, K Records, Fierce 
Panda and Glasgow's Chemikal Underground, the buzz seemed to find Bis 
fast, which came as little surprise to a band completely unburdened by 
any semblance of self-doubt. 

"We were absolutely certain we were going to make it," asserts Clark, 
"there was just no question of it." 

And they weren't wrong. Everyone wanted a piece of Bis, and there 
was plenty to go around as the relentlessly energetic threesome took 
their major label bankroll and used itto launch a frantic attack on 
the music business, performing hundreds of shows across several 
continents and releasing a wildly prolific and eclectic stream of singles, 
EPs and compilations plus three studio albums in just a few short years. 

Ignoring the mean-spirited reviews that would follow from a music 
press which delighted in building Bis up to knock them back down, not to 
mention the frightening list of improvised projectiles thrown atthe band 
in their provocative heyday, the list of groups who Bis toured with in their 
prime is remarkable: Pavement, Super Furry Animals, Bikini Kill, Blur, Foo 
Fighters, Green Day, Sleater Kinney, Garbage, Mogwai, The Cardigans, 
Ash and the aforementioned Beastie Boys, to name just a few. 

"We've gota close connection with the Foo Fighters still," says Clark, 
whose childhood friend Ally Christie continues to work as Dave Grohl's 
long-serving guitar tech. But as with many of Bis’ support tours for 
much bigger bands, the bigger crowds seemed to bring with it increased 
hostility from fans who had come expecting something which looked and 
sounded more like the headliners. 

Clark recalls audiences "literally coining us", while MacKinnon 
remembers a pint of lager being flung onstage, soaking her and her 
keyboard. 

"The thing that always kept me going," she reflects philosophically 
two decades on, "was the large amount of really nice people. The fans. 
They were the days when they used to physically write us letters. They 
were so nice. You couldn't do gigs and be angry with the crowd knowing 
these people were there, but yeah, when | got a pint thrown at me, | did 
scream blue murder and go out through the crowd afterwards looking 
forthe prick. It's notlike we were going to lie back and take it. We're 
from Scotland." 

But it was the spoken and written attacks that could hurt the most, 
particularly coming from journalists obsessively commenting on 
MacKinnon's looks and body shape. 
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"| got a lot of shit because I’m not a typical girl in a band that's the 
prettiest or the slimmest,” shrugs MacKinnon. “I'd never had a problem 
with that growing up. | wasn’t a stunner and | wasn’t the thinnest, but 
people were suddenly bringing it up all the time. | could have done 
without it.” 

It scarcely requires such stating that there was no excuse for 
directing such opprobrium at three kids jubilantly living out their dreams, 
but with hindsight, it’s easy to see why they got up people’s noses. 

Amid the last dregs of Britpop, a grimly homogenous, paternalistic 
and casually misogynistic juncture of British rock that relished reheating 
the past, here was a vision of the future for music, bouncing around and 
shouting at the feather-cut Oasis acolytes in a five-quid charity shop 
dress. Three self-starting kids and a drum machine touting short, sharp 
insouciant songs, slicing and dicing a whole mad variety of influences 
from Huggy Bear to The Prodigy, fanzine culture and Manga comics. 


In your face and full of fucking beans. And nothing said it like ‘Kandy Pop’. 


As Clark fuzzily recalls it, ‘Kandy Pop’ was in the Top 10 in the 
midweek chart during the last week of March 1996, and might have 
stayed there, were it not for Chemikal Underground, who would go on to 
release acclaimed records by Mogwai and Arab Strap with the spoils of 
Bis’ success, running out of stock. 

“We still like to remind Chemikal of that every time we see them,” 
jokes Clark. 

In the end, ‘Kandy Pop’, included on ‘The Secret Vampire Soundtrack’ 
EP, peaked at Number 25, still incredible for a song made for the princely 
sum of £80. It ensured them their TV debut on a show which, as any self- 
respecting music-loving teen did in those days, they had ritually watched 
over their tea every Thursday night. 


As it happened, Bis appeared on ‘Top Of The Pops’ a week before they 
charted, thanks to producer Ric Blaxill being a fan, and recognising an 
opportunity to make the BBC's flagship music programme look like it was 
attuned to the coming sound of the underground. Bis would be hailed as 
the first unsigned band to appear on the show — a gimmicky half-truth 
which has followed them around them ever since. They were neither the 
first unsigned band on ‘TOTP’, nor technically unsigned. Nonetheless, 
there they were: Bis' moment had arrived. 

"'Kandy Pop’ was on Radio 1 all the time, so it didn't feel that 
surprising," says Clark. "We didn't exactly have a street party about it." 

And yet, Bis just weren't ready for it, as they continued to wrangle 
over which record label to sign a deal with, hence ‘This Is Fake DIY’, 
the self-released follow-up to 'Kandy Pop', limping in at Number 45. 

"| was only 19 atthe time and yet even | knew it was more or less all 
over at that point,” offers Clark. "That's how fleeting it was. That was the 
loss of innocence for me. That brief period, | knew we were going to be 
chasing itin the UK from there." 

Their hastily recorded 1997 debut album, ‘New Transistor Heroes’ 
followed, and in a self-destructive fit of hubris, it wouldn't feature ‘Kandy 
Pop’ or any of the other buzz tracks they'd released to date. But the 
band’s momentum was still such as to carry them on through several 
more months of headfuck amazing experiences. 

Over in the States, Bis were courted by five different major labels, 
who lavished them with champagne, supermarket sweeps in record 
stores and suites at Hollywood's Sunset Marquis. 

“Genuinely, we knew a label didn’t understand us when they took us 
to a high-end French restaurant, when all we wanted was some pizza,” 
says Clark. 


"Wiiija took us out to Pizza Hut in Glasgow,” adds MacKinnon. 

“It just seemed a more relaxed thing. It was the same with Grand Royal — 
| remember us having pizza on the floor of Mike D's office, going to his 
house after, and swimming in his pool.” 

“All these other labels could throw money at us, put us up in the best 
hotels,” says Clark, “but we will sign to the label that lets us into Mike D's 
house. And jam along. There's a great picture of John Disco on the drums 
with MCA on the bass. We were like, ‘Um, yeah, probably we're going to 
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go with these guys’. 


And then came Japan, a market which Bis — with their sugar-rush 
youthful brio and cartoonishly fun sound and aesthetic — could scarcely 
have been more perfect for. 

“We touched down in Japan for the first time,” says MacKinnon, 
“and there were fans waiting at the airport for us. They were all trying 
to dress like us, and because they were all a similar height to me, it just 
looked hilarious. We got put up in fancy hotels, and they were waiting 
downstairs for us. The first gigs we ever did in Japan were in-stores, 
but I'll never forget the stage moving because people were pushing so 
hard on it." 

Boosted by primetime TV exposure, 'The New Transistor Heroes' 
rapidly shifted 100,000 copies in Japan. But it wasn't to last. 

"We became unfashionable quite quickly," says Clark. "I think we 
were seen more as the second coming of Shampoo than the start of a 
new British punk rock invasion." 

Powered by their only other UK Top 40 single, glitterball banger 
‘Eurodisco’, their second album, 1999's ‘Social Dancing’, would perform 
respectably in the southern hemisphere, but made little impact 
elsewhere. Bis were having a hard time figuring out what sort of a band 
they actually were, much less anyone else. 

"By the end of 2000, we'd completed 'Return To Central', and ittook 
two years to come out,” says Clark. "In that time, we'd completely 
rejected everything we'd done before. We incorporated 10 albums’ 
worth of a career into three. And it's hard to press the reset atthat point." 

After a skew towards making clubby, proto electroclash, Bis very 
nearly signed a deal with Ministry Of Sound. 


"But we just couldn't get it over the line because of the name, 
because it was Bis," he says. Instead, at a still ridiculously young age, 
they called it a day. 

"John was only 21 when he was discarded by the record industry," 
jokes Clark. "You think we're bitter?" 

The Clark brothers and MacKinnon continued to perform together 
in different combinations in the in-between years, reconvening 
for a time as the five-piece band Data Panik among other projects. 
Otherwise regular life prevailed, as the three each started families and 
successful businesses. Apt to Bis’ fanzine culture roots, MacKinnon 
is a hugely prolific maker of band merch pin badges, while Clark’s 
burgeoning Glasgow pub empire comprises two of the city’s best-loved 
independent neighbourhood boozers in The Sparkle Horse and The 
Belle Jar. 

Since reforming and playing several sold out shows in small venues 
up and down the UK, Bis have in many ways become the cult band they 
were probably always fated to become - true DIY through-and-through. 

“A bit like the legend of ‘Kandy Pop’ costing 80 quid to record, ‘Slight 
Disconnects’ cost literally nothing to record — we just worked at home,” 
says Clark. Working with Last Night From Glasgow, he says, “feels like 
going back to our Chemikal Underground roots”. 

"For a little label, they've got a slick little organisation going,” 
he says. “Very DIY, but in a less haphazard way than we would face in 
the 90s.” 

Given the chance, hypothetically speaking, to relive Bis’ younger 
years as a band, would they do things differently second time around? 

"|f you're being picky, then yes," says MacKinnon. “Not putting 
‘Kandy Pop’ on the album was a mistake. The follow up single to ‘Kandy 
Pop’ not being one that sounded even a bit like the same band, too. 
There’s numerous wee things, but would we risk that for what we 
achieved? No. Because we got to do things that not many bands get to 
do. | wish we'd appreciated it more. | wish we could do it again. But we 
were lucky. It was brilliant. It really was.” 


‘Slight Disconnects’ is out now on Last Night From Glasgow 
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Life On 
Their Own 


Following an eight-year break, Ladytron mark their 
return with a new album, informed by an awakened 
political conscience. Are the Liverpool synthpop misfits 
finally existing on their own terms? 


Words: James Thornhill 


he scandal-filled narrative so often associated with 
a "hiatus", shorthand for covering up a split, doesn't 

T apply to the newly active Ladytron. Returning with 
their first new material since 2011's ‘Gravity The 
Seducer', the tale behind their eight-year silence is 
far less dramatic. 

“| think we're just a group of dangerous loners,” says vocalist and 
synth player Helen Marnie through a stifled laugh, as she’s interrupted 
by delivery men and plagued by the constant sounds of chainsaws 
felling trees in the background of our conversation. It's all very real life, 
which, it seems, was the Ladytron issue. 

Gaining instant acclaim when they first emerged at the end of the 
90s, Marnie and bandmates Mira Aroyo, Daniel Hunt and Reuben Wu 
toured and recorded relentlessly. They failed to have a proper breather 
and, following the completion of duties around ‘Gravity The Seducer’, 
it seemed the right time to finally take a step back. 

You can see how from the outside it looked like Ladytron had 
fractured and collapsed, but from inside the bubble, it was like they 
never really went away. Now, the revitalised band are again looking to 
find their place in a changed world. 


Ladytron’s dark electropop was unusual in the early 2000s. It seemed 


at odds with the hype acts of the time, and they actively fought media 
attempts to categorise them as part of the electroclash scene that 
exploded then. With a recent batch of gigs, well-received singles and 

a new Self-titled album, Daniel Hunt, the band's main composer and 
producer, explains that activity never really stopped. Marnie pursued 
solo releases, enlisting Hunt on her first record, 2013's ‘Crystal World’. 
Half of Ladytron continued to work together, while each embarked on 
their own creative avenues (Reuben Wu is a renowned photographer, 
and Mira Aroyo continued in music, collaborating with John Foxx and 
indie outfit The Projects), waiting for the “stars to align for new music”. 


"| was looking at some old notes," says Hunt, “and we thought that 
we would have a new record out in maybe 2014, or something like 
that. We didn't anticipate ittaking so long." 

Marnie adds that it "felt right" two years ago, but various 
commitments (including another solo record for her, 2017's 'Strange 
Words And Weird Wars’) put constraints on getting things going. 
Once they were up and running though, activity happened quickly. 

A slew of singles throughout 2018 (‘The Animals’, ‘The Island’ and 
‘Far From Home’) led to the band's biggest ever UK shows in October: 
three audio-visual extravaganzas that were on a scale the band had 
always delivered abroad but never in the UK. 

“We were analysing this,” says Hunt, "and we did a hell of a lot 
more gigs outside of the UK than we did in it. Our shows in North 
America, or wherever, were usually bigger, with more production and 
everything else. It occurred to us that it was probably the first time a 
UK audience had seen what we had done outside —the scale and the 
vibe of it. | guess technology exists to do the kind of thing we wanted 
to do, that wasn't even around 10 years ago as well." 

Across the globe, Ladytron have a history of interesting and 
unique performances that don't fit the mould. 

"We did a children's TV show in the States and played the Sydney 
Opera House,” says Hunt. "In Colombia, we were almost guinea pigs, 
because everyone thought it was too dangerous to perform there, 
but we weren't afraid of it. We had a great experience. This helped 
open the door, and a lot more people started gigging there, agents 
were asking us how it was." 

And the most bizarre moment? 

“Having soldiers on stage a couple of times. It happened in a 
few countries, which | probably shouldn't say, because we won't 
get invited back. It probably looked heavier than it really was, but 
it was surreal." 
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Despite all this, Ladytron never truly connected with audiences in 
the UK. It’s hard not to notice that absence and nostalgia have boosted 
the band's current standing. But is it only this that has given the band 
increased pulling power? Marnie thinks not. 

“| think it has helped, and we've also got die-hard fans who really 
stick by us," she says. “But | think people want something different now. 
The market is saturated with pop, and | think that people want to hear 
something that does have hooks, but is not just that generic sound. | think 
that’s what Ladytron does well.” 


Though the band might not explain it this way, new record ‘Ladytron’ is 
pretty much business as usual, albeit it with a rockier, harsher sound 
than last album ‘Gravity The Seducer’. The pop hooks remain, buoyed by 
high synths and Marnie's detached vocals. It’s an album that will please 
Ladytron fans immensely, but doesn't offer much that isn’t instantly 
recognisable as “them”. 

Is this the band playing it safe? A calculated move, to give those 
craving more Ladytron exactly what is expected? Marnie suggests it is 
nothing of the sort, arguing that for the band it was more “natural”. 

“While | think a lot of it does sound like Ladytron of old,” she says, 
“there are other aspects where we think we mix things up a bit, and it’s, 
maybe, not quite what people expect. l'm happy with the album. | think 

it's Ladytron, but it’s new as well.” 

In many ways, this record harks back to the sound of the band’s early 
EPs and debut LP, 2001's ‘607’. It’s a second “debut” of sorts, but with a 
fresh outlook. 

“| think the last album was intended as atmospheric, quite whimsical,” 
says Hunt "It was originally supposed to be part one of two — there was 
meant to be a kind of disco record and then this soundscapey one. 


We just ended up combining the two, due to lack of time and resources. 
This one was instinctive - it is harder, but it does have its softer 
moments.” 


The addition of Iggor Cavalera (Sepultura/Mixhell/Soulwax) on drums 
adds extra weight to the album’s beats, and producer Jim Abbiss’ 
penchant for big pop hooks, heard on his work for the likes of Adele, is 
stamped across the record. 

Not all acts can crowdsource a new record release and enlist Vince 
Clarke to remix a single (as he has with “The Animals”) without some 
existing pedigree. Their history and success have allowed this, not 
least because of the recognition they received placed on top of the 
electroclash scene, something they rejected at the time. What are their 
thoughts on this scene now? 

"| don’t think we did fit in then, that's why we were lumped in with all 
that stuff, so they could label us and then try to sell us,” says Marnie. 
“But in the mid-2000s I really can't think of anyone who was making music 
like we were. We did frown upon electroclash, but it put us on bills, on 
covers, on at festivals, it got us to play Coachella, and things like that, for 
the first time. People want to know what you sound like, so they can sell 
you, but | just don't think they quite got it right!” 

Huntis more appreciative of the scene. 

“With hindsight, it was marvellous. It was fantastic, | wish we'd 
kinda enjoyed it more. When we saw the power of this, the scene and 
everything associated, it was big. You go out to a small town in the 
middle of the US, nothing like that had ever reached them before. When 
we look back, we were constantly distancing ourselves from it, but it was 
a really wonderful thing.” 


Reflection appears to be the theme on ‘Ladytron’. While the lyrics remain 
as abstract as ever, there is a definite air of tapping into our current 
political and social climate. Even Reuben Wu's cover art is strangely 
prescient of the horrendous wildfires that engulfed California last 
summer. Over recent years, on Twitter, both Marnie and Hunt have been 
vocal about politics, and this record has a dystopian fabric, fitting for the 
world of Brexit and Trump. Have Ladytron gone political? As with the 
band’s many contradictions, the answer is yes and no. 

"| used to think that | would keep politics separate from music," says 
Marnie, “but it’s just too hard to do that now. | think I've definitely 
changed as a person. But inthe songs that | write, | don’t want it to be 
blatant. There might be little snippets of images, and things like that, 
which refer to something political or some event, but | don't want it to 
be obvious. It’s going to seep into your subconscious and you'll want to 
address things, but | want to approach it subtly.” 

Hunt reiterates that any reflection of political reality on the record 
is “unconscious”, but from his personal perspective as someone who 
now lives in Brazil, the rise of far-right President Jair Bolsonaro, with his 
support of torture, homophobia and dislike of cultural freedom, has made 
it hard to not be politically active. 

“The political climate in Brazil wouldn’t have triggered the feel of 
the album,” says Hunt, “but anyone working creatively now can't avoid 
what's happening. The reason | became so vocal is that I’m here on the 
ground. What | was reading in our own media didn't correspond to what 
| was seeing here. | started doubling down on that. Things have got 
worse now. We've all got a duty, if you've got any platform, any form of 
reach beyond, being any kind of artist or whatever, now is notthe time 
for apathy. 

“It definitely didn't trigger us getting back together, but it can't fail to 
inform what we do and how we see the world, even down to the cover 
artwork. When we were recording and when Reuben was coming up 
with the first concept for the sleeve, we thought it was perfect, and at 
the same time there were all these forest fires happening everywhere. 

"There was this debate with the band and the people around it, about 
how it was going to be received when people saw it, was it going to upset 
them? Would it be seen as some sort of statement on what is happening 
now, even though it isn't, because the fires hadn't begun atthat time! 
And also, if it did provoke an uncomfortable response in people, wasn't it 
important that we do that?" 

Despite changes in the band and the world, this new version of 
Ladytron is in many ways the same band that disappeared from view. 
They never really went away, just adapted, biding their time to release 
new music and make another attempt to find their place in the world. 


‘Ladytron’ is out now on !K7 
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Dual Identite 


French superstar or cult Francophile icon? Etienne Daho 
talks us through his multi-national career taking in his 
most recent long-player ‘Blitz’, Doritos, Parisian punks, 
and living with ghosts along the way. Sacré bleu... 


Words: Jeremy Allen 


rance may only bestow chicness, sophistication, 
and filter disco bangers on us these days, but there 
[= was a time when all French songs that entered 

the UK charts were regarded as novelty records. 

Anachronistic perceptions began changing around 

the mid-1990s, and Etienne Daho may have had a 
small part to play in that. Daho had a brief moment in the sun when he 
and Saint Etienne crashed the Top 20 with ‘He’s On The Phone’ in 1995, 
a song that was a loose cover of his ‘Week-end A Rome’. 

"| met Bob Stanley in London,” says Daho, sat on a chaise longue in 
an airy upstairs room at the Institut Frangais. “He gave me a song, we 
had some drinks, and decided to make a product together called Saint 
Etienne Daho.” 

The resulting ‘Reserection’ EP, so titled to repudiate a strange rumour 
that he'd died from HIV (and poke fun at it), was a playful song-swapping 
entente cordiale that reflected an ever-closer cultural union between 
Anglo-Saxons and the continent. 

“That was a great moment in my life, because | didn't have to produce 
anything,” he says. “I was just a singer.” 

His brief flirtation with the national imagination, playing alongside 
David Bowie and Robson & Jerome on ‘Top Of The Pops’, was 
considerably less than Andy Warhol had promised. 


In Blighty, his music is the preserve of Francophiles; across La Manche, 
he’s a star. There, Daho is celebrated for his abundant contribution to 
culture and his shapeshifting ability to effortlessly subsume drum ‘n’ 
bass into his oeuvre on an album like ‘Eden’, or soundtrack an Olivier 
Assayas film, or record a collection of orchestral suites with David 
Whitaker, or perform bawdy Jean Genet poems with Jeanne Moreau. 

He's too cool in France to be regarded as a national treasure just yet. 
Instead, he's a cultfigure who inhabits the mainstream and subverts it, 
as comfortable making electropop as he is rock 'n' roll, revered by the 
essential French cultural mag Les Inrockuptibles not only for what he's 
done, but what he's doing, and is about to do. 

Daho sees himself as a pop fan who got lucky. The still dandy-ish 
singer looks fresher than his 63 years. He's fastidiously turned out, 
physically compact and handsome like a 90s Leonard Cohen. What's 
more, he's thoughtful, affable, articulate and occasionally diffident, the 
latter exacerbated by a lack of practice speaking English. 

He'd been living in London on and off throughout the last decade, 
until he moved back to France about a year-and-a-half ago. The capital 
city resonates in his most recent work, 'Blitz', a psychogeographic and 
sometimes psychedelic trawl through his adopted city that consolidates 
his 80s electro sound and then takes itto someplace darker. Remarkably, 
almost four decades after his 'Mythomane' debut, it can be regarded as 
one of his best. 


The chanson 'L'étincelle' in particular, is like Depeche Mode attheir 
most crepuscular; drenched in synthesised strings, it lurks enigmatically 
among shadows. Then there's the cover art, featuring Daho in a leather 
cap ("leather is always dangerous,” he says, fiendishly). It deliberately 
evokes Liliana Cavani's ‘The Night Porter’, Lou Reed's ‘Transformer’ 
and Kenneth Anger's ‘Scorpio Rising’. “I love it!” he admits, sounding 
pleasantly surprised. 

Daho laughs at the suggestion Brexit played a part in his move back 
home. He returned to France for a full year’s promotion, as well as an 
exhibition of his photography at the Philharmonie de Paris. The UK’s 
ongoing political debacle might not have sent him packing, but it does 
feature on the record, as does the spectre of deadly assailants emerging 
from shadows. 

"| was living in London with all the talk about Brexit," he says, "and 
there were these acts of terrorism too, and it felt like something was 
changing. We're reaching the end of a chapter where something is going 
to happen." 

The last days of capitalism, perhaps? 

"Probably. Which is a good thing," he laughs, again. Daho laughs a 
lot. "I was reading the word 'blitz' everywhere, hearing it and seeing it 
in magazines. It was like a kind of English trauma." 

A trip back to London means he can revisit old haunts. One close by 
is 7 Reece Mews, the former atelier of Irish-born British painter 
Francis Bacon. 
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“| have some obsessions, and he’s one of them. | spent a lot of time 
in front of his house today. | like to live with ghosts.” 

There are many ghosts in Etienne’s life: the spirits of legends who 
took him under their wings and guided him when they were still alive: 
Serge Gainsbourg is one; the less famous, but no less revelatory, Jacno 
is another. Daho also convenes with the living, making music with heroes 
like Frangoise Hardy and Marianne Faithfull, and younger artists who 
admire him and are influenced by him: Jehnny Beth from Savages and 
Verity Susman from Electrelane appeared on 2013's ‘Les Chansons De 
L'innocence Retrouvée’; singer Jade Vincent and retrofuturist maverick 
Flavien Berger are two additions to ‘Blitz’. 

Furthermore, Daho has always had a keen eye for talent, whether 
that's recording in a lock-up for a summer with a pre-fame William Orbit 
on his 1986 classic ‘Pop Satori’, or with Philippe Zdar ("my brother”), 
before he landed international success with Cassius and world renown 
as an in-demand producer. In the present, he's working with promising 
French Algerian electropopper Malik Djoudi among others. Does he feel 
a sense of responsibility to the younger generation of artists who are 
clamouring to work with him? 

"No responsibility, but | like it," he says. “It’s the dream of every artist 
that their music or their art is taken on board by others, or recycled by 
others. It's nice that people like you, respect you... [he laughs again] | 
want more.” 

He might joke about wanting more plaudits and cross-pollination, 
but Daho’s irrepressible urge to collaborate brings to mind another pop 
veteran and polymath who embraces both low culture and the avant- 
garde without prejudice, and with a sense of curiosity and joie de vivre. 
| put itto him that he's the Gallic counterpart to David Byrne, a 
comparison he doesn't bristle at. 

“I'm very lucky to do this kind of work and to share with other people. 
Usually, when I’m a fan of someone, there is a zone of affinity between 
us. And we work together and we create something together. It’s lucky 
to meet those people. Life leads me to meet those people and | don't 
know how it's organised.” 

He looks up at this point, his eyes alluding to some kind of deity. 

“Maybe | create it or maybe it's created?” 

| refer him to a quote from Byrne’s book ‘How Music Works’: “The 
online magazine Pitchfork once wrote that | would collaborate with 
anyone for a bag of Doritos. This wasn't intended as a compliment — 
though, to be honest, it’s not that far from the truth.” 

Would Daho collaborate for some Mexican crisps? 

“That's what this job is about,” he says. “It's about sharing. It’s very 
normal for me to produce other people, to work with other people, and 
then, after a while, to come back to my own career. | don't like to be in 
the spotlight necessarily. It’s very good for me and it balances me to be 
inthe shadow sometimes.” 


In 1978, Daho invited the Parisian punks Stinky Toys to play in his 
hometown of Rennes. He lost money, but formed lifelong alliances. 
The band featured Elli Medeiros and the aforementioned Jacno, a couple 


who would later go on to become the pop duo Elli & Jacno. Daho says he 
was in love with Elli, and it sounds like he was a little in love with Jacno 
too ("They were a beautiful couple. And Jacno was the brightest and 
most intelligent person, very witty — and he looked like Bowie”). 

Stinky Toys couldn't return to Paris that night because of a storm, 
and as Daho was broke, they agreed to stay on his floor. 

“We drank all night,” he smiles. "It was the first time | told anyone | 
was writing music, and we became friends like that. Friends for life, like 
soul brothers.” 

Stinky Toys are remembered as the French band who played the 
now legendary 1976 all-dayer at the 100 Club with the Sex Pistols, The 
Clash, The Damned and Siouxsie And The Banshees, but it was life after 
the band where things got interesting. Jacno had a hit with a brilliant, 
minimal electronic instrumental called ‘Rectangle’ in 1979, and as an 
analogue pioneer in France, he was soon producing sonic adventurers 
like Mathématiques Modernes. Jacno’s influence and Etienne’s own 
musical curiosity would manifest on the classic 1984 ‘La Notte, La Notte’ 
album, named after the Antonioni film (twice). 

“We were living at night like vampires. That's all the record is about 
really. Nightlife, drinking, taking drugs. And that was it. It was a very 
exciting life.” 

The simplicity of life in his coterie is conveyed musically, like a yé-yé 
record had it been recorded with synths. 

"We only had five days to record it. It's amazing, because most of the 
instruments that sound like sequencers were done manually. We had 
new toys to play with in 1983, but we didn't have sequencers.” 

One artist Daho never got to work with was Serge Gainsbourg, 
although he did enjoy a massive hit with a failed Eurovision cast-off 
‘Comme Un Boomerang’, a gender nonconformist duet with the deep- 
voiced chanteuse Dani. 

“Gainsbourg would call me almost every day to go drinking,” he 
reveals, again laughing. “He was such a genius, and | was so proud that 
he liked me so much. It’s funny, because | had three couples: Gainsbourg 
and Jane Birkin, Elli and Jacno, and Francoise Hardy and Jacques 
Dutronc, who all made me feel as though | was part of the family. “You're 
part of the family, we like you’. It was so important, and it’s still so 
important to me. With me coming from Rennes, | didn't know anyone.” 

Does he still feel like a little boy lost from Brittany? 

“Sometimes,” he says. “It’s something that sticks with you. Which is 
great at the same time, | still have the same needs and the same aims.” 

So why did Etienne not work with Gainsbourg if they were so close? 

“| preferred to be close to him as a friend,” he explains. “A lot of 
people were scratching at his door and wanted to work with him, and | 
felt proud to be his friend and not ask him. At the time | was starting to 
become famous and | really wanted to do my own thing. Now it sounds 
very pretentious, but | wanted to be myself without having this stamp, 
you know? It's stupid because | regret it now! It would have been really 
great to have recorded a song with him.” 


‘Blitz’ is out now on Mercury 
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Hope Springs Eternal 


James Holden 


BORDER COMMUNITY 


James Holden. Such an ordinary English name, one you might expect 
to see above the door at a reliable Volvo dealership in west London, 
perhaps. But there be wild weirdness lurking under the surface the 
veneer of ordinariness that is Englishness. Scratch your average Albion 
dweller called James and you'll soon find some ‘Wicker Man’-grade shit. 
So itis with James Holden. His still-startling (and presciently titled) 
2006 album ‘The Idiots Are Winning’, saw Holden striding off the 
beaten track into the unknown, mangling electronic sound and mixing it 
into new shapes and colours like a mid-century painter freaking out the 


straights. If it’s notin your collection, you should correct that right now. 


His 2017 Animal Spirits project brought a pukka live show to the 
mix, Holden sitting cross-legged, like an electronic garden gnome, 
plugged into his bits and bobs of modular and whatever else itis he 
uses to access the realm of the senses, augmented by live drums, 
percussion, sax and trumpet. If you've witnessed this, you know how 
compellingly hypnotic the experience is. Through improvised iterations 
of lush melodies and grooves, Holden and gang uncoupled electronic 
music from its tendency towards snapped-to-grid precision and 
created a world of sound that evoked the joss stick communalism of 
krautorck hypno-jam masters Can, conflating it with the wildness of 
jazz monsters like Sun Ra and other honking outliers like AMM, allina 
determinedly 21st century package. Smart. 

This record, his fourth long-player and his first film score, takes 
things back into the studio. The album uses a similar technique of 
variations as the Animal Spirits material, except here the pieces are 
sliced into shorter parts for their function as a soundtrack. The film 
itself, six years in the making by director Chris Kelly, is a narrative 
documentary which follows a protest movement in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. In what looks like particularly brutal form of gentrification, 
it bears witness to the Cambodian government's draining of the Boeung 
Kak Lake in the centre of the city, and the violent eviction of those who 
live around it, whose poverty renders them almost powerless. The 
gruesome corruption at play and the destruction of people’s lives is 
hard to watch. 

Holden’s music here can be attractive and pretty, and also dark and 
menacing across the 14 short pieces. He tunes into the spirit of those 
at the heart of the protest. ‘The Villagers’ uses a haunting Hammond 
theme and swelling synth tones to create a mood of hope and defiance. 
The same sense of quiet strength is there in ‘Solidarity Theme 
(Villagers)’ where a muscular tension is revealed over 90 seconds of 
arpeggiating synths which wind up and down again. Its partner piece, 


‘Solidarity Theme (Release)’, does what the title suggests, allowing 
the Philip Glass-esque anxiety to swell into a rich harmonic climax, 
the filters opening up in a simulacrum of hope. 

With ‘Disintegration Drone |’ (there are three of these ‘Drone’ 
pieces across the album) the mood darkens considerably. Its ominous 
rumbling vibration and hiss holds for two minutes, and is revisited 
in ‘Disintegration Drone Il (Torn Cone)’ which, if anything, is more 
ominous, and tails off with a broken Hammond organ, and fades into 
‘Disintegration Drone III (Death Rattle)’, which does indeed choke and 
hack its way towards expiry. This is not comfortable listening. 

You might be holding out for a happy ending, but the film concludes 
in 2013, with the lake filled in, people’s homes destroyed, in-fighting 
among the protestors and an election that nearly toppled the country’s 
so-called Prime Minister, Hun Sen (he’s been in power 30 years). 

He has since doubled down, and outlawed all protest and continues 
to be the despot the world seems happy to ignore. 

The album concludes with ‘Srey Pov's Theme (End Credits)’, 
scrappily played (purposefully, of course), like a wonky Terry Riley 
organ improv from the late 1960s. There is hope (Srey Pov is one of the 
women who galvanised her community to take action), but however you 
see it, you can’t help but feel the desolation. 

You can listen to the music in isolation from the film’s heartbreaking 
narrative, and marvel at a piece of experimental electronica allowing 
machines to express emotion, particularly in ‘Self-Playing Schmaltz’, 
which echoes some of the distorted sound manipulations of ‘The Idiots 
Are Winning’. But once you've seen even just the trailer, the images of 
suffering and humanity will haunt the listening experience. 


Mark Roland 
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Dunning & Underwood 
FRONT & FOLLOW 


Volume 5 of Front & Follow's ‘Blow’ 
series pairs Graham Dunning 

and Sam Underwood, creators of 
an entirely mechanical modular 
system dubbed The Mammoth 
Beat Organ. Listening to the Phill 
Niblock-style drones of ‘Trapped 
In A Walled Garden’, the frantic 
drum 'n' sub-bass scramble 

of ‘Demon’ or the Berghain- 
friendly kick drums of ‘Padlocks 
On Bridges’, it should come as 

a surprise that no electronic 
interventions were used to 
supplement the instrument's 
malleable output. 


Various Artists 


PINK DOLPHIN MUSIC 


Opening with Cyber Monday’s 
modem racket take on ‘It’s No 
Game (No.1)’ puts you in the right 
mood for the rest of this irreverent 
stab at Bowie's 1980 masterpiece. 
We get Depussy rendering the 
title track as a sinister slice 

of Berlin sex techno, Nathan 
Carlson's synth popping ‘Teenage 
Wildlife’, while Waffensupermarkt 
literally wreck ‘Scream Like A 
Baby’, turning it to horror noise. 
The same can be said for the 
appropriately named Rekkt, with 
their dubstep ‘It’s No Game (No.2)'. 
Scary monsters, indeed. 


Bowery Electric 
BEGGARS ARKIVE 


Although recorded by two New 
Yorkers, the slo-mo beats, sullen 
vocals and film noir strings 

on tracks like ‘Floating World’ 
gave Bowery Electric’s third 

and final album such a heavy 
Bristol inflection they could have 
called it Gert Lushlife’. Back 

in 2000, the shift these former 
shoegazers made to trip hop after 
1996's seminal ‘Beat’ LP made 
‘Lushlife’ a bit difficult to pick 

out from a parade of Portishead 
clones. However, this remastered 
reissue now shows it worthy of 
recognition as a minor classic of 
the genre. 


DUNNING & UNDERWOOD 


Bjarki 
1K7 


With output on Tpun and his own 
bbbbbb label, Bjarki views ‘Happy 
Earthday’ as his first proper debut 
album. “You can consider this 
album as a window into my head 
and even my soul,” he explains. 
“It reflects my thoughts at the 

time | made this music.” Punchy 
electronics and abstract rhythmic 
blasts are littered throughout 
“Happy Earthday’, meshing with 
it’s bizarre track titles (yes, there’s 
one called '(.) (.)'). A standout 
is the booming alien-pulse of 
‘Cereal Rudestorm' — as suited to a 
dancefloor as an avant-garde art 
installation. 


Hugh Marsh 
WESTERN VINYL 


From the moment it crackles 

into life, 'Violinvocations' is 
all-consuming. Composed by 
acclaimed violinist Hugh Marsh 
using just his trusty instrument 
and an array of effects pedals, 
these beautiful “tone poems” — 
deeply emotive, meditative and 
playful — are an extraordinary feat 
of sound design. You're often hard- 
pushed to recognise the violin at 
all, as it morphs into the droid-like 
chatter of ‘Da Solo Non Solitaro' or 
the distorted scree of 'Across The 
Aether'. Plucking great, this. 


Woman's Hour 
PRACTICE MUSIC 


A fine farewell this, from the 
criminally under-looked Cumbrian 
three-piece led by siblings 

Fiona and Will Burgess. Their 
cerebral brand of crystalline, 

80s dancefloor-informed 
synthpop effortlessly marries 
unpretentious accessibility with 
more sophisticated, emotionally 
wrought arthouse elements. 

It works beautifully on the 
boundless ‘From Eden To Exile 
Then Into Dust’. Flawless textural 
complexities are compellingly 
propelled by Fiona’s spring-clear 
vocals, and underline just how 
much we'll miss this lot if they 
really are gone for good. 


Blood Music 
THE WORMHOLE 


The work of Irish sonic auteur 
Simon Pomery, Blood Music's 'GPS 
Poetics' operates on the frontier 
territories of improvisational 

text art and aggressive techno- 
informed electronics. It stitches 
together out-of-context vocal 
samples, wild synth sequences 
and beats that seem to accelerate 
of their own free will. Tracks like 
the opener ‘There Is No Centre 
And There Never Was' and the 
randomised, rapid switches 

of 'Glitz Mercury' are urgent 

and persuasive, making for 

an unpredictable and vividly- 
executed album. 
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HUGH MARSH 


SLV 
SOMA 


Following label founders Slam’s 
‘Athenaeum 101’, Soma’s next 
album release is another ambient 
opus suggesting the Glaswegian 
label likes putting its feet up as 
much as stomping them these 
days. Far removed from his 
industrial techno 12-inches, 
Berliner SLV portrays through 
the pensive piano of ‘Melancholy 
Dreams’ or the eerie melody of 
‘Mirage’ is one of frostbitten 
abandoned buildings rather 

than heaving warehouse raves. 
Although it feels so wintry he 
might want to get back on the 
dancefloor justto get some 
warmth. 77 


James Heather 
AHEAD OF OUR TIME 


Only a Ninja Tune offshoot would 
think to remix an album that in 

the first place was a piano-only 
offering. It’s a curious idea, but 
these reworks of Heather's 2017 
‘Stories From Far Away On Piano’ 
prove are onthe whole a success. 
Lifted from their solo piano 
beginnings, some tracks simply 
add a string quartet (‘Empire 
Sounds’ swells with pride), while 
others get a total facelift (see 
Aparde's urban rerub of ‘Biomes’). 
The most successful cuts here 
come from harpist Mary Lattimore 
(‘And She Came Home’) and Chihei 
Hatakeyama’s delicate juddery 
take on ‘Blueprint’. 


Anatole 
MERCURY KX 


The debut album from 25 year 

old Australian Anatole (real 
name Jonathan Baker) combines 
classical composition with 
experimental percussive beats. 
If Flying Lotus comes to mind, he 
should — Anatole was influenced 
by the artist after being lent 

one of his records. The impact 

is clear on smooth, dynamic 
opener ‘Medlow Bath’, while 
‘Like Deep Water’ (featuring 
Olafur Arnalds) shimmers with 
quivering electronics and tinkling 
percussion. There’s a lot to love on 
‘Emulsion’ — a strong debut for the 
young producer. 


Pom Pom 
A-TON 


Very little is known about Pom 
Pom, bar the fact that they are 
from Berlin and remain ambiguous. 
However, they have been releasing 
material since 2001 and this 
full-length offering is full of loopy, 
wistful pieces that touch on 
everything from shadowy IDM 

to punchy post-punk. ‘Untitled 

6’ kicks off with menacing 

gurgle and well-dwelling murmur 
while ‘Untitled 13° bookends the 
project with cascades of delicate, 
beatless sound. 


JAMES HEATHER 


Truth In Space 


POLYTECHNIC YOUTH 


This cassette offering is actually 
a DIY release, but with a PY 
catalogue number and label props. 
It’s a great idea which should 
spell even more music from one 
of our favourite labels. ‘Truth In 
Space’ is an expanded version of 
the four-tracker London-based 
Richard Truth In Space (not, we 
suspect, his real name) popped 
out digitally last autumn. All 
robo-disco delicate-touch Jarre 
melodies here (see the title track) 
and extended remixes full of 
synthy swagger (‘Dub In Space’ ) 
there. Much to like. 


Hauschka 
SONY CLASSICAL 


Volker Bertelmann aka Hauschka 
gets about a bit. Starting his 
career in a hip hop duo, recently, 
as a go-to composer, you'll have 
heard his work in movies like 
‘Lion’. ‘A Different Forest’ strips 
everything away. A simple, 
repetitive selection of piano 
compositions that soundtracks the 
sereneness of the natural world at 
odds with modern urban living. At 
this time of turmoil, it’s a welcome 
step back, a lulling aural piece of 
reassurance. ‘Curious’ is a sound 
sedative to take you away from 
this world. 


Silk Road Assassins 
PLANET MU 


This Bristol-based trio’s debut 
suggests the glistening layers of 
immersive gaming that usually 
melts our ZX Spectrum brain. 
Actually, the bright electro spawns 
from inner-city trap and grime, not 
from some sprawling ‘No Man's 
Sky’ gubbins. Check the paranoid 
claps of Kuedo collab ‘Split Matter’ 
or the artificial fluorescence 

of ‘Bloom’. When labelmates 
WWWINGS appear, the lights dim 
completely, and we're truly lost in 
the disintegration of this work's 
titular landscape. l'm off to play 
"Donkey Kong’. 


Bvdub 
N5MD 


It's rare that a title describes so 
effectively the feel of an album, 
but 'Explosions In Slow Motion' 
is unusually accurate. As each 
swathe of sound creeps pastthe 
ear, California native Brock Van 
Wey - the man behind the Bvdub 
alias who now lives in China — 
pulls it under his microscope 
and examines each burst of light 
and flying shard of debris in 
glacial-time. And while his slowly 
shifting drones break no new 


ground, 'Disappearing In The Sun' 


and 'Ember 3' are beautiful and 
compelling. 
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Ryuichi Sakamoto 


MILAN 


A welcome reissue of Sakamoto's 
1998 album here, with sleeve notes 
from novelist Haruki Murakami, no 
less! The title stands for 'Back To 
The Basics’, which suggests the 
venerable one-time synth futurist 
was getting rootsy in middle age. 
And indeed, ‘BTTB’ channels 
Satie’s elegant minimalism here 
and there, particularly on ‘Lorenz 
And Watson’ and opener ‘Opus’. 

It still gets weird, with the jaws 
harp interlude of ‘Do Bacteria 
Sleep?’, but Sakamoto's deft way 
with a piano delivers effortless 
melancholy beauty. 
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Lee Gamble 
HYPERDUB 


Birmingham-born Lee Gamble has 
always toed a tenuous musical 
line between musique concréte, 
chord-laden techno and bare- 
knuckle jungle. Gamble ties all 
these influences together via a 
Samurai focus on atmosphere, 
‘In A Paraventral Scale’ a seven- 
tracker that melts into gooey 
cinematic goodness. 'Folding' 

is hard to keep up with but 

who cares, with Detroit chords 
meandering through the track 
without a kick drum to be found, 
while ‘Many Gods, Many Angels’ 
starts off squeaky clean, before 
retreating to a bleak urban 
soundscape. 


Machinefabriek 
WESTERN VINYL 


Here, Dutch composer Rutger 
Zuydervelt as Machinefabriek 
endeavours to transform the 
human voice into a malleable 
musical instrument. On ‘With 
Voices’ he assembles a star cast of 
experimental artists to lend their 
pipes to the project, arranging 
their exhalations around an 

array of synths, radios and tape 
recorders. ‘II’ with Chantal Acda 
is an intriguing cut up, and ‘VIII’ 
with Marissa Nadler is a sparse 
choral work with glassy tones. It’s 
commendably original, but does 
little to engage the emotions. 


Fred Und Luna 
COMPOST 


Fred Und Luna are mannequins 
who live in a fashion boutique 

in Karlsruhe, Germany, acting 

as muses for musician, poet and 
videomaker Rainer Buchmiiller. 
Daft gimmicks aside, It is a rich, 
accomplished piece of work 
whose tracks crackle and fizz with 
tribal beats and a deeply satisfying 
krautrock sensibility. The rumbling 
pulse and widescreen swells of 
"Tiefenrausch' and the infectious 
shuffles and deadpan Kraftwerk 
vocal of ‘Blues Im Gepäck’ really 
wow. It's looooong record (over an 
hour), but repeated listens keep on 
giving. Best of all, he's turned in 
this debut album in his mid-50s. 


LEE GAMBLE 


Efdemin 
OSTGUT TON 


Phillip Sollmann is Berlin 
electronic artist Efdemin, and 
'New Atlantis' represents a bold 
direction for him. Best known for 
his techno releases on Dial and 
DJ residency at infamous club 
Berghain, here he ventures into 
sound art, augmented by acoustic 
instrumentation. Inspired by 
Renaissance philosopher Francis 
Bacon's utopian work of the same 
name, 'New Atlantis' veers from 
the bell tones and jazzy aura of the 
title track to the abstract Detroit 
manoeuvres of ‘Black Sun’. Subtle 
and magnificent. 


Susanna & The 
Brotherhood Of Our Lady 


SUSANNASONATA 


Inspired by the work of medieval 
Dutch artist Hieronymus Bosch, 
the thirteenth album from 
Norwegian chanteuse Susanna 
is an alluringly intimate affair. 

A low-key concept record of sorts, 
it’s anchored by her beguiling, 
Joni Mitchell-esque voice — at 

its most swoonsome on the 
atmospheric ‘Wilderness’ — atop 
melancholic piano flourishes, 
plangent electronics and 
haunting, esoteric arrangements. 
Gorgeously deft and disarmingly 
sensual, you'd need the flintiest 
of hearts not to fall for its wholly 
winsome charms. 


J B Glazer 
THEM THERE 


Them There is quickly becoming 
one of our favourite labels. Their 
back catalogue bulges with a 
characteristic analogue wonk, 
while also managing the feat 

of none sounding alike. And 
‘Compact Break’ is no exception; 
Londoner J B Glazer meshes the 
dirty, broken edges of beats with 
minor, nocturnal tones and sinister 
near-silences. The effect is quite 
something, particularly on 'Real 
Men Drink Beer’ and ‘Folk Music’ 
which sound like someone building 
or destroying a piano in a nearby 
disused swimming pool. 


Frame 
GLACIAL MOVEMENTS 


The improvised electronic- 
ambient explorations of Italian 
duo Eugenio Vatta and Andrea 
Benedetti soundtrack specially 
commissioned films in real time. 
Referencing the silent era, their 
FRAME project — heard across 
Europe's festival stages since the 
early 1990s — is distilled into 10 
extraordinary tracks here, each 
named after planets in our solar 
system. Meditations on those 
worlds' imagined but distinctive 
atmospheric "silences", as on 
the mesmerising ‘Neptune’, take 
us on a journey through near- 
imperceptible elemental change. 
Recommended. 
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Gagarin 
CURIOUS SOUNDS 


Having previously collaborated 
with the likes of Nico, Pere Ubu 
and World Music collective Suns 
Of Arqa, musician self-proclaimed 
south London Scot Graham 
"Dids" Dowdall dons his Gagarin 
persona for ‘Phenomenology’. 
The four compositions here are 
ambient delights, utilising found 
sounds and each based ona 
specific event. So ‘Hogmanay’ 
(no explanation needed) soars 
with synth whines and echoes 
percussive bursts, sounding 
almost like something froma 
Vangelis soundtrack but with a 
clubby vibe running through it. 
Highly recommended. 81 


Homeshake 
SINDERLYN 


Homeshake is the solo musical 
project of Montreal-based 
singer-songwriter and musician 
Peter Sagar, who has previously 
done time as Mac DeMarco's 

live guitarist. His fourth album 
‘Helium’ departs from his more 
rigid previous work, andis a 
gentle treat of sparse half-formed 
textures and foggy sounds. 

It favours feel over form on 
highlights such as Just Like My’ 
and ‘Other Than’, while on ‘Like 
Mariah’ soft-focus ambience is 
underpinned by warped slap bass. 
It's all rather lovely. 


Vangelis 
DECCA 


The first long-player from Vangelis 
in three years features the great 
man playing “soothing” solo piano 
pieces, recording, it says here, on 
a grand piano for the first time. 
There’s also some odd stuff about 
taking photos of the moon and 
uploading them to a website, but 
we digress, he doesn't need the 
gimmicks. Among 11 new tracks 
are all-new versions of his iconic 
greatest hits. ‘Love Theme (From 
“Blade Runner”)' is so delicate you 
fear it might break, while he slows 
‘Main Theme (From “Chariots Of 
Fire”)' right down to great effect. 
In short, it’s the greatest cocktail 
bar set you've never heard. 


Misty Coast 
BRILLIANCE 


Sonic gorgeousness abounds on 
the second collection of dream 
pop from Bergen-based duo. 
Guitars spiral effortlessly over 
firm drum machines or crisply funk 
breakbeats, while the wonderfully 
languid vocals of Linn Frakedal are 
the icing on the cake. ‘Loophole’ 

is a clear standout, where the 
organic and programmed elements 
dance together perfectly, but 
everything here should suit those 
of an electronic persuasion who 
also have a soft spot for the 
MBV/Cocteaus school of sonic 
cathedral architecture. 


Pauline Oliveros 
IMPORTANT 


Pauline Oliveros is responsible for 
the concept of “deep listening”, 
her electronic minimalism 
subsequently opening up creative 
avenues for scores of artists 
since she began her work in 

the late 1960s. Comprising five 
long-form tracks (taken from an 
earlier, larger collection of her 
pieces), these could be mistaken 
for “deep space” listening, the 
warble and drone recalling the 
otherworldly tones received by 
radio telescopes. Rather than 
sci-fi spookiness, the snap crackle 
and pop of ‘Mnemonics IV’ and 
‘Time Perspectives’ is deeply 
hypnotic. 


Cleaning Women 
SVART 


Cleaning Women are back to 
dismantle your white goods. The 
Finnish trio’s speedily-recorded 
comeback album includes a 

bean can bouzouki and, yes, a 
washing machine drum kit. It’s 

10 years since their last album 

"U', but the corrugated hippie 

rock and tarnished prog metal 
holds together well. Einstiirzende 
Neubauten’s Alexander Hacke is 
on production duties: he can't have 
kept a straight face during the silly 
Germanic jam of ‘Party Teufel’. 
Junk synth rock with a sticky- 
taped smile. 


Capri-Batterie 
& Stewart Lee 


DIRTER PROMOTIONS 


Comedian Stewart Lee clearly 
knows his avant-garde music. 
Having written passionately about 
The Fall and referred to musical 
improvisation in his comedy, 

this collaboration with Bristol’s 
experimental Capri-Batterie was 
not massively surprising when it 
appeared on Radio 3. What did 
surprise, though, was how his 
words worked alongside the trio’s 
acerbic tumult. When, at the end 
of ‘Weigh In Suite Pt |’, Lee says 
“honey glazed ham”, | defy anyone 
with a mouthful of tea to avoid 
laughing it into their crotch. 


Mikron 
CPU 


The Australian-born, Ireland- 
based brothers Michael and Ciaran 
Corcoran take us to a beautiful 
place out in the country on a 
second album which veers from 
their previous steelier Detroit 
sounds. Instead ‘Severance’ 
basks in the bracing countryside 
of British electronica, drizzled in 
late-90s IDM. They’re sometimes 
in thrall to a certain pair of Dayvan 
cowboys, but when it’s as good 

as the (literally) gasping electro 

of ‘Lyre’, it’s umbrellas down and 
wellies off. Nice place to visit, 
would come again. 
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Front Line Assembly 
METROPOLIS 


"Wake Up The Coma’ restores 
the classic Front Line Assembly 
line-up of founder Bill Leeb 

and Rhys Fulber. With guests 
including Revolting Cocks’ Chris 
Connelly and DAF's Robert Gorl, 
their new album stays close to 
their EBM roots, with heavy 
rhythms, persuasive rough- 
edged synths and a prevailing air 
of embittered disappointment. 
The cover of Falco’s ‘Rock Me 
Amadeus’ with Jimmy Urine is 

a brilliantly preposterous move, 
while the techno-influenced 
standout ‘Mesmerized’ ponders 
our unshakeable mortality. 
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Various Artists 


LIGHT IN THE ATTIC 


Where Western artists like John Cage often 
sought inspiration from Eastern religions, the 
Japanese musicians collected on the latest 
release in Light In The Attic’s Japan Archival 
series seemingly attained transcendental 
states contemplating department stores and air 
conditioning units. 'Kankyo Ongaku' features 
names ranging from Yellow Magic Orchestra to 
the more obscure Yoshiaki Ochi — artists whose 
"environmental music" drew connections 
across the centuries between Eno's "ambient 
music" theory and older Japanese traditions, 
such as musical suikinkutsu garden ornaments. 

Butthey were also operating at a specific 
point in time, often funded by corporations 
enriched by Japan's 1980s economic boom. 
Many of these pieces such as Yoshio Ojima's 
'Glass Chattering' were designed to be played 
in buildings like Tokyo's Spiral complex, yet 
unmoored from their surroundings. The tranquil 
synth tones and minimalist arrangements 
throughout this excellent compilation are an 
ideal soundtrack to your own inner space. 


JAPANESE AMBIENT, ENVIRONMENTAL & NEW AGE MUSIC 


Ladytron 
IK 


Two decades on from their inception, 
Liverpool's Ladytron are sounding more 
confident than ever and showing the full 
breadth of their vision on this, their sixth album. 

They kick off with the swirling 60s organs of 
"Until The Fire’, subtly nodding to the krautpop 
of Stereolab and Broadcast, they encompass 
influences from successive generations of 
electronic innovation along the way. 'The 
Island' glides along over a more 80s synthpop 
framework, ‘Tower Of Glass’ and ‘Far From 
Home’ have a touch of ABBA's harmony-rich 
magic and ‘Paper Highways’ uses a heavier, 
more guitar driven sound to great effect. 

Those who've already fallen for the band's 
trademarks —the throbbing analogue synths, 
the thick drum machine thump and the low key 
female vocals riding relatively low in the mix— 
will still find lots to love here. From the electro 
pulsing of 'Deadzone' to the more techno 
slanted ‘Horrorscope’, the songs are strong 
and memorable enough to keep winning them 
new fans. 


Grand Veymont 
OUTRÉ 


There are only four tracks here, each a 
lengthy meander through moods that evoke 
all kinds of musical memories, like early Pink 
Floyd improvisations where Rick Wright's 
simple Farfisa stylings led the way. Je Cours 
Aprés Avant', the 13-minute opener, is a 
gently hypnotic freak-out which steers a 
course through Stereolab's Gallic chanson 
and the pastoral extemporising of Cluster 
with a determinedly lo-fi lack of bombast. 
'L'Odysée Du Petit Parleur' leans on early 
British electronic pop, specifically with the 
single octave jumping notes that make OMD's 
'Messages' so romantically melancholic. 

They bring the album to a conclusion with 
‘Upie’, allowing themselves an unhinged 10 
minutes of delay-drenched sound manipulation, 
which attimes sounds Ralf and Florian circa 
1970 if they were focussed on sweetness 
rather than noise terror. With Béatrice Morel 
Journel’s unaffected and pure voice tying it 
all together, it’s as charming as the rest of 
this lovely album, made in the shadow of the 
mountain they're named after. 
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International Teachers Of Pop 
DESOLATE SPOOLS 


All Seeing I, Eccentronic Research Council, 
The Moonlandingz - with such a stellar shared 
history, we've come to expect only good things 
from Sheffield's synth/production maestros 
Dean Honer and Adrian Flanagan. And so it 
proves again with International Teachers Of 
Pop, their latest project. 

Voiced by singers Leonore Wheatley and 
Katie Mason, and channelling an obvious love 
of Kraftwerk, Human League and Pet Shop 
Boys, this towering juggernaut of impeccable 
analogue electropop wastes no time getting its 
groove on. 

Check the get-me-to-a-dancefloor rush 
of ‘After Dark’ and ‘The Ballad Of Remedy 
Nilsson’, catchier than a winter cold. The 
languid, Broadcast-like psych of ‘She Walks’ 
is a brilliant curveball, too. Pure goosebumps 
territory, all of it. Buy the album from ITOP’s 
webstore and you even get their banging cover 
of Pink Floyd's ‘Another Brick In The Wall’ as a 
free download. What's not to like? 


Sleaford Mods 
CARGO 


Sleaford Mods’ Jason Williamson is a vital 
voice in modern music, puncturing the bullshit 
bubble of Britain’s politics and fractured 
social interactions. He's the raving street 
preacher you actually want to stop and listen 
to. The eleventh album from the Nottingham 
iconoclasts is another dispatch from a dark yet 
humorous world, subtly evolving their sound, 
while remaining minimal and pugnacious. 

Andrew Fearn’s music is too little focussed 
upon, and it’s thrilling here — an electronically 
spiked punk racket. ‘Subtraction’ has an 
insistent synth bass riff and crisp beat which 
prod the brain, and 'OBCT' is excellent, with 
its ominous Banshees guitar. 'When You 
Come Up To Me' is something different, a 
tender track with Williamson singing sweetly, 
and sparse R&B production — though peer 
behind the veneer, and the scabrous words 
remain. 'Discourse', meanwhile, is even more 
surprising, mixing a propulsive disco beat 
with galloping marimba rhythms. For fans, it's 
another gem. 
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INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS OF POP 


Mark Stewart And The Maffia 


MUTE 


This reissue/archive raid of Mark Stewart's 
first post-Pop Group work offers a glimpse of 
the febrile culture clash that was abounding 
in the early 1980s UK underground. Adrian 
Sherwood's radical production, all piledriver 
beats, distortion and shards of noise, is 
particularly breathtaking on the cut-up mess 
of 'Blessed Are Those Who Struggle”, which 
is stuffed with tape rewinds, sudden bursts of 
bass, echoes of echoes vibrating and squealing. 
In the likes of ‘None Who Dare Call It 
Conspiracy’, you can hear the kind of industrial 
squall which would later re-emerge with NIN 
and their cohort. This is dub obsession clashing 
with punk attitude and political rage, having 
just discovered the cut-ups and turntables 
of New York's nascent hip hop scene, where 
instrumentation and vocals exist as sound 
sources to be fucked with. A hypnotic, dense 
and radically experimental history lesson. 
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A Man Called Adam 
OTHER 


They're back, thank goodness. Save for a 
couple of volumes of collected works in 2010, 
the last studio album from the classy Balearic 
duo of Sally Rodgers and Steve Jones was, 
incredibly, 2005's ‘Space Tranquil, Vol 1’. 
‘Farmarama’ is very much worth the wait. 

The opener, ‘Mountain & Waterfalls’ is 
proper AMCA four-to-the-floor. Housey piano, 
locked-down groove, pimping Rhodes keys, 
Sally's repeated vocal line... what's not to like? 
Things really get going with the firm kickdrum 
and 303 bassline of ‘Ou Pas’. There’s a flute 
too for crying out loud. With it’s smouldering 
French vocal, it’s hard to resist. And we're only 
two tracks in. 

The centrepiece though is 'Spots Of Time/ 
Ladies Of Electronica/Sally's Ladies Rerub', a 
delicious 11-minute anologue homage to Delia, 
Daphne and the ladies of electronica. 

While AMCA would have to being going 
some to top their classic tracks such as 'Easter 
Song’, ‘Barefoot In The Head’ and ‘Que’ Tal 
America?’ from back in the day, I'm pleased to 
say this ain't too far off. 


Bis 
LAST NIGHT FROM GLASGOW 


Bis are probably best known to the wider 
public from when they popped up as the first 
unsigned band ever on ‘Top Of The Pops’ in 
1996, with the spirited ‘Kandy Bop’ from their 
‘The Secret Vampire Soundtrack’ EP. The 
Glaswegian trio are now 25 years into their 
on-off-on career and back with a fifth album 
of bracing punk disco bangers. 

Highlights include The B-52s-ish ‘Dracula, 
You Broke My Heart’, the early Wire via Blur 
of ‘Home Economics’ and the strut of ‘Hot 
Dog At The Rock Café’. Standout ‘We Dream 
Of Canada’ sounds like it’s been beamed in 
directly from a 1981 chart rundown (a good 
thing, by the way) while ‘(| Wanna Go Out With) 
Someone Else’ is destined to be bellowed 
along to alongside their other classics ina 
live environment. 

Fizzing with addictive moments, and 
not afraid of a chorus, ‘Slight Disconnects’ 
captures what made Bis’ power pop so 
attractive in the first place. 


A MAN CALLED ADAM 


Roger Doyle 
HERESY 


“Godfather of Irish electronic music” Roger 

Doyle is a much-overlooked hero in the 
development of electronica. ‘The Heresy 
Ostraca’ reworks material from his critically 
acclaimed “electronic opera” ‘Heresy’, the 
tale of revolutionary heretic Giordano Bruno, 
burned at the stake for his early ideas of 
quantum physics and the infinite nature of 
the universe. In biblical terms, ostraca are 
broken fragments of “earthen vessels” used 
for various purposes, and this LP applies this 
concept to the music of ‘Heresy’, repurposing 
sonic fragments with beguiling results. 

Doyle displays his mastery of electronic 
composition, as voice, piano and electronics 
simultaneously fight for space and become 
one. The glitchy cut-up voices on ‘Ostracon 9’ 
display this best, the soprano tones becoming a 
lead instrument. 

Tonally Doyle explores how these high 
voices can create new narratives from the 
Original source and has created a work that 
meshes as part of the ongoing tale of ‘Heresy’ 
or, as an exceptional stand-alone album, a 
stunning work of electronica. 


Test Dept 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 
Industrial group’s righteous, raging return 


It's fitting that Test Dept have returned with their first 
new album in 20 years. The industrial group, who helped 
pioneer the form with releases such as 1984's ‘Beating 
The Retreat’, were founded in opposition to the right wing 
politics and capitalist greed they saw running rampant 
across that decade. 

Paul Jamrozy and Graham Cunnington were leftist 
firebrands railing against the government from a New Cross 
squat, considered dangerous enough to be placed under 
surveillance. With the clamour of drop hammers, harsh 
electronics, film samples and bristling vocal intonations, 
they voiced angry dissent. 

Looking at the various destructive forces at work 
across the world at the moment (take your pick), Test Dept 
are sorely needed, an isolated voice unafraid to, as they 
say, “speak truth”. “The mess we're in now is unbelievable, 
hence the title. It’s disturbing in the extreme,” Cunnington 
has said. 

‘Disturbance’ resulted from a schedule of reissued 
Test Dept albums, and an accompanying live tour. After 
reconstructing tracks for the show, they were spurred to 
make something entirely new, taking established lyrical 
ideas and applying them to the world now. So ‘Speak Truth 
To Power’ adds nightmarish atmospherics to a trip-hop beat, 
dramatic strings and a lyric that states, “Poverty is a crime/ 
Austerity is a lie/It'S payback time”. 

‘Landlord’ rekindles the techno side of Test Dept, lacing 
a kinetic four-four beat with a relentless acid bassline, and 
addresses the housing crisis, the Grenfell Tower disaster 
and the acquisitive greed of landowners, a mixture that 
sounds like civil disobedience committed to tape. 

‘Information Scare’ is from the classic industrial 
playbook, with clanking factory beats, throbbing arpeggios 
and samples of crackling electricity pylons, while ‘Debris’ is 
strikingly unusual, placing pretty kalimba and piano amid a 
swirl of psychic wreckage. 

It's not all despair: on ‘Two Flames Burn’, over a metallic 
mid-tempo beat, the group suggest that, “With the flame 
of hope/We can build a better world”. With so few artists 
today daring to address the manifold injustices that 
surround us, ‘Disturbance’ is the wake up call we need. 


Ben Murphy 


Brief Encounters 


The Back 


Test Dept’s Graham Cunnington and Paul Jamrozy 
double team the quick-fire question machine... 


You've popped up now and again in recent years, what's prompted this full- 
blown reappearance? It seems a well-timed intervention doesn't it? 
GC: “Indeed! It’s been a gradual process, but the present climate 
has provided a need for a sonic reaction to the situation and this has 
interestingly coincided with our current trajectory. It got us looking 
at the relevance of our early material to today’s political and social 
environment and we started to think about re-representing some of 
these ideas, which has led to a new album and a fully fledged live show.” 

Brecht said “Artis not a mirror to reflect reality, but a hammer to shape it”. 

Do you find age has affected your ability to swing the hammer? 

PJ: "We're not getting any younger, but we still have an inner fire... 
oh, and the group includes members of different ages, which helps a 
lot!" 

In the old days, itfelt like artists could really affect change didn't it? 

GC: "There was a more solid structure to fight against. A seemingly 
simpler set of world views. This has now splintered into many different 
bubbles and there is less cohesion in the response to current situations. 
We are witnessing the end game ofthe current world system of Hyper- 
Capitalism, but, worryingly, with no clear alternative vision." 

Why aren't artists furious any more? Are we looking in the wrong places? 
GC: "There are some artists expressing discontent, I'd point to Gazelle 
Twin’s quietly furious ‘Pastoral’, but there is also weirdly no definite 
soundtrack to these times. Maybe this is due to the fractured nature 
of information and the multitude of bubbles created by the internet. In 
the past, artists could collect under one banner as there were fewer 
sources of information.” 

If you had to pick a top three current topics to get pissed off about... 

GC: “Too many. Obviously the Tories and their dangerous austerity 
measures. Brexit, Trump and the rise of the far-right across the globe. 
Climate Change...” 

The new album is called ‘Disturbance’, that’s an evocative word... 

PJ: "Walk down any street in any British metropolis and you'll see 
disturbed people surviving in a disturbing environment. We are 
overwhelmed in a media tsunami of disturbing images and noise. 
Our response is to absorb and reflect, utilising disturbance as a 
catalyst of change. 

We don't seem to learn great lessons from the past, do we? 

GC: “If we want to see where we're going, we need to be able to see 
where we've come from, and to know where we are at this present time 
we need to be able to see our place within the timeline of past 
and future. Let’s hope that enough lessons have been learnt.” 
What's the best we can hope for? 
GC: “Worldwide revolution for a society based on equality for 
all, acceptance of our differences and a u-turn towards the use 
of sustainable resources for the production of energy and for 
the economy.” 
We got through that and didn't mention Brexit once! How did you do? 
GC: "I mentioned it!” 87 


Buried 
Treasure 


Unearthing Electronic Gold 


Yamo 
Time Pie 
EMI ELECTROLA 


| was introduced to Mouse On Mars in 1995 when | was studying for a 
Creative Writing MA at UEA. A fellow student loaned me a bright yellow 
CD. "Have a listen to that. It'll blow your socks off". He was right, it did, 
and | couldn't stop listening to it on my discman while on the seemingly 
endless coach journey from London to Norwich. 

The album was ‘laora Tahiti’ and the opening track, 'Stereomission', 
was a candy-coloured pop song with dub effects hidden deep inside, 
sloshing around like soup. It was like nothing I'd ever heard before. | was 
hooked. 

Soon after that, | heard that Mouse On Mars duo Jan St Werner and 


Andi Toma were collaborating with ex-Kraftwerk drummer Wolfgang Flür. 


For this supergroup, of sorts, they came up with the terrible name Yamo 
and the album was to be called ‘Time Pie’. 

Mouse On Mars have collaborated with some singular (read 
"challenging") figures in contemporary music and working with Flür was, 
apparently, no exception. St Werner says, "He brought us to collapse. 
| think we all met at a level of what we call ‘Schlager’ in Germany. Not 
even easy listening, more like easy thinking". 

When it was released, | trawled London's record shops for a copy 
(Recommended in Elephant & Castle, the old Rough Trade in Neal's Yard) 
but no one stocked it. A friend of mine was living in Berlin atthe time and 
so | asked him to get it for me. He had trouble finding it too, but eventually 
located a copy and sent it to me. This was pre-internet days and some 
things were hard to find. 

The cover for ‘Time Pie’ is of a weird mustard-and-green wreath 
made up of what look like peas and raddishes. Very odd. The album itself 
contains some bonkers titles (‘Dr Ugly’) and some truly out there lyrics 
by Flür, but don't be put off, it is one of the absolute jewels in Mouse on 
Mars’ crown and contains some genuinely gorgeous dub-pop moments. 

The track, ‘Stereomatic’, is a reworking of aforementioned 
‘Stereomission’ and keeps all its lovely dub effects and clean digital 
surfaces. The track ‘Aurora Borealis’ has a deliciously icy sheen to it 
and an arctic stillness at its centre, all rooted in deep bass and dub 
spaciness. 'Awomanaman' is carnival reggae with wonderfully catchy 
flurries of trills and chirrups. And I find the track ‘Naked Japanese’ to be 
an astonishingly heavy four-and-a-half minutes of synthclash, cresting 
and cresting to a climax before ebbing away on a wave of staccato keys. 

I've loved this album ever since its release in 1996 but, when | pressed 
it onto friends to listen to, they all thought | was mad. It is a cracker 
though, a total one-off, steeped in oddness. Those who enjoyed last 
year’s Creep Show project will find something to like on this album and 
will, perhaps, appreciate its eccentricity. 


Richard Skinner 
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Rema-Rema 
4AD 
Forgotten post-punk gem uncovered 


London's Rema-Rema were formed in 1978 by bassist 
Michael Allen, previously of upstarts The Models. Bored 
with punk, Allen disbanded The Models, looked up his old 
school friends Gary Asquith and Mark Cox and asked them 
to join his new group. Asquith took on vocals and guitar 
and Cox brought along his synths; Allen's art school buddy 
and one-time Siouxsie € The Banshees member Marco 
Pirroni was added to the mix as lead guitarist, and an ad in 
the Melody Maker for a drummer without cymbals yielded 
Dorothy Prior, better known as Max. 

The group slotted neatly into the post-punk scene, 
offering a tight, precise sound with oblique lyrics that felt 
like poetic gestures. Their gigs attracted the attention and 
deep pockets ofthe Charisma label, who quickly dropped 
them when they heard the church-bothering lyrics of a track 
called “Entry”. 

Until a few years ago, just aboutthe only recorded 
evidence of Rema-Rema's legacy was the ‘Wheel In The 
Roses’ EP, released in 1980 on the nascent 4AD, by which 
time the band had already fragmented, Pirroni to join 
Adam & The Ants, Max to join Psychic TV and Asquith, Cox 
and Allen to establish Mass, before forming, variously, 
Renegade Soundwave and The Wolfgang Press. 

‘Fond Reflections’ addresses the paucity of Rema-Rema 
output by collecting a bunch of the band’s demos and live 
tracks into what could have been their debut album. It also 
comes with an expanded, alternative version of that solitary 
EP release to bolster the package. 

‘Fond Reflections’ definitely isn't the type of archive 
excavation exercise that dilutes the impact of a cult band. 
Far from it. The nightmarish, whining impulses of the 
death-disco thud of ‘Instrumental’ and the grubby, insistent 
"Rema-Rema' still sound as refreshingly unique as they did 
when they were first issued. 

The highlight among highlights is the aforemenetioned 
‘Entry’, restored to its rightful place with blasphemous 
lyrics and all, with a nagging bassline and shimmering synth 
loop providing the backdrop to Asquith’s edgy religious 
disquisition. 

Unearthed discoveries like the ominous future 
Soundwave track ‘Murdermuzic’ and the synth-inflected 
punk-funk of ‘International Scale’ are among the best things 
the band, and post-punk, ever delivered. 


Mat Smith 


Simon James 
MUSICITY 


"We have just landed at Shenzhen Bao'an 
International Airport Terminal 3,” intones a 
member of cabin crew. That message signals 
the start of Simon James’ field recordings 
of Shenzhen and Shanghai, accompanied by 
an array of microphones and a Buchla 200e 
Electric Music Box. 

By day, James composes music for television, 
and that awareness of the dramatic capacities 
of sound is evident here. In ‘Shenzhen Sound 
Collage’ he records the Buchla inside cavernous 
abandoned silos, creating an otherworldly 
tonality bestowed with rich natural reverb. 
Later, a stroll through an electronics market 
using electromagnetic microphones delivers a 
nauseating series of frequencies exemplifying 
the area's intense commercial energy. 

The clash between European formalism 
and Chinese modernism in ‘Shanghai Sound 
Collage’ yields many more unique atmospheres, 
from construction sounds to the resonances 
of a maze-like abattoir. Interwoven throughout 
are wonderfully intricate Buchla sequences, 
each one informed by a specific temporal and 
locational event. 


Finlay Shakespeare 
EDITIONS MEGO 


Finlay Shakespeare is a modern-day Doctor 
Frankensynth, having patched together 
electronic hardware since he was in short 
pantaloons. Therefore, with Editions Mego 
veteran Russell Haswell at the controls and 
Factory Floor’s Nik Void on design duties, this 
debut album comes with all the metronomic 
muscularity you'd hope for. 

Highlight ‘Benedict Canyon’ is a clusterjoy 
of machine-gun boss drums and helicoptering 
bass loops. What's more unexpected of this 
young engineer are the vocals, often strained 
to the point of breaking: one-part soul singer 
and another part eccentric pop star. He has 
all the awkward sincerity previously seen in 
the likes of Mark Hollis. And so that gives us 
tracks like ‘Perris’ which rollercoasters from 
contemplative whimpers to a furiously-filtered 
torch song. Like a synth-builder possessed, he 
throws a lot of tools at the workshop wall — “I'm 
not sure which game to play,” says Fin on 
‘Heston’ — but the results are nothing short of 
ecstatic. 


SIMON JAMES 


Pye Corner Audio 
GHOST BOX 


Nobody does “haunted dancefloor” like 
Martin Jenkins, aka Pye Corner Audio. His icy, 
beat-driven synthscapes have become one of 
Ghost Box’s most reliably definitive sounds, 
and the reference point here is his 2016 long- 
player ‘Stasis’. For label co-head Jim Jupp, 
that release “played with notions of outward 
cosmic exploration and the idea of suspended 
animation and sleep”. Conceived as its sequel, 
‘Hollow Earth’ instead journeys inwards, to a 
subterranea of submerged psychologies. 
And boy, do those thought patterns captivate. 
The title track’s majestic splendour 
summons ‘Phaedra’-era Tangerine Dream, 
with its grandiose, nuanced dystopian vision; 
unsettling yet also brilliantly propulsive, 
while the gothic futurism of ‘Subterranean 
Lakes’ conjures the sunless sea of Coleridge's 
‘Kubla Khan’ and its vast, epic-melancholy 
fantasy. ‘The Seventh Labyrinth’ is perhaps 
the standout, encapsulating the sense of filmic 
awe and wonder the album sustains throughout, 
as it reveals a just-out-of-reach netherworld 
peopled by urbane spectres. Superb. 


The Back 
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Le Superhomard 
ELEFANT 


French five-piece Le SuperHomard's debut 
album originally started off as a solo project by 
group leader Christophe Vaillant. A bid to make 
the best possible pop album ever, Vaillant made 
good use of his day job in a music shop with a 
range of bonus instruments all available, and 
even had the lyrics written by English speaking 
friends as so to avoid any awkward second- 
language phrasing. 

Vocalist Julie Big manages to echo the 
haunted purity of Trish Keenan on ‘Springtime’, 
Nina Persson on ‘Elephant In The Room’ and 
against the warm Stereolab glam of ‘SDVB’. 
The ace ‘Karaoking’ sounds like the sort of 
effortless, clean pop songs that Metronomy 
knock up, while ‘Paper Girl’ would sit nicely on 
Saint Etienne’s ‘Good Humor’. 

‘Meadow Lane Park’ is indeed a very good 
pop album best enjoyed with the roof down, 
managing to evoke a whole host of influences 
without falling too far into pastiche. 


Howlround 
TOUCH 


London-based sound artist Robin The Fog 
makes magic with tape loops. On ‘The 
Debatable Lands’, his umpteenth release as 
Howlround, he commandeers his mum’s dining 
table in Cumbria, adds two 1/4-inch reel-to-reel 
machines, loops of tape and a microphone, and 
produces what he calls “tapeloop techno”. 
He's not even remotely kidding and yes, it is 
seriously wild. 

Each track was produced in a single take, 
with no edits, overdubs or additional effects, 
so what you're hearing is the machines dealing 
with the Cumbrian air in the room. He literally 
coaxes rhythms from thin air, like on 'The 
Black Path', which builds to a cacophonously 
spectacular crescendo and ends in a delightful 
locked groove that we happily tripped out to 
for longer than we'd care to admit. ‘Talkin Tarn’ 
meanwhile is a deeply hypnotic throb that 
ebbs and flows along with ghostly noises in the 
machine dipping in and out. At eight minutes it's 
way too short. We could listen to it all day. This, 
my friends, is a record that cuts to the very soul 
of Electronic Sound. Like we say, Robin The Fog 
conjours magic. 


LE SUPERHOMARD 


Teeth Of The Sea 
ROCKET 


There are some situations where the presence 
of brass instruments makes total sense. 
A carol service,? Perhaps. The back room of a 
working men's club in a beleaguered colliery 
town? Probably. The science quarters of 
an alien-infested arctic research base, the 
inhabitants of which having just witnessed a 
creature burst out of the chest of their team 
leader? Absolutely. 

In ‘Wraith’, London group Teeth Of The 
Sea have followed up their 2015 album 
"Highly Deadly Black Tarantula' with nine 
tracks that posittheir aesthetic among the 
sci-fi soundtracks of Johns Carpenter and 
Harrison. And rather than undermine the 
drama of these frosty narratives, their use 
of brass instruments alongside electronics 
and a persistent kraut pulse only heightens 
it. 'Hiraeth' could be the sound of a sultry 
encounter with a telex machine, whilst tracks 
such as ‘Burn Of The Shieling' and ‘Her Wraith’ 
elongate each sinister moment as though 
played in slow motion. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY II 
ERR REC LIBRARY VoL 2 


ANALOG SYNTHESIZERS + ELECTRIC 
AND ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC FOR FILMS, TV, RADIO 


Various Artists 
ERR REC 
Retro synth delights from a rising French label 


Err Rec’s agenda of producing limited edition, numbered 
releases of analogue synth compositions packaged in 
beautiful artwork is so far up the street of the average 
Electronic Sound reader it’s practically bought the plot of 
land at the end of it and built a house there. 

Starting life as a cassette-only label, they've more 
recently branched out into vinyl, and both musically and 
visually there’s such a retro air to their releases you might be 
forgiven for assuming this was, in fact, some long lost music 
library of the 60s and 70s that had been lovingly restored and 


reissued rather than created from scratch during this decade. 


It’s a notion that the first track here, Gianni Moretto's 
‘Collapsologie’, does little to dispel, as a meandering 
keyboard arpeggio opens up and a disembodied, synthesised 
version of child’s voice repeats the LP’s themes of “science” 
and “technology” out loud. 

Everything included is coloured by a similar affection 
for those original and innocent experiments in synthesiser 
culture, but these 16 tracks can be divided into those that 
accurately adhere to that ancient aesthetic and those which 
let it influence something a little more informed hy the music 
it went on to inspire. 

There are clear parallels for instance, between the 
gloopy, teasing lines of ‘Au Coeur De La Matiere’ Bertrand 
de Rombieres and the cheeky hip hop saunter of Luke 
Vibert's first Wagon Christ album. Likewise, Antonin Fortin's 
"Protocole X’ is evidently informed just a little by the proto- 
techno outings of Cybotron and early Model 500. Others, 
like the queasily executed closing moment, ‘Transition 
Energétique’ by Pierre Gildas, could have been plucked from 
some library having languished undiscovered for 50 years. 

Other notable moments? The linear groove of ‘Trou Noir’ 
by Tiger Tigre, nodding to Neu! and early 70s Kraftwerk, but 
throwing in a few rhythmic curveballs along the way. The 
melting, acid-tinged sentimentally of ‘Le Ballet Des Drones’, 
which plays sweet and sour tastes off against each other ala 
Mike Paradinas, or Atmosphere's ‘Ti02’, with its gentle shifts 
in oscillation. 

With most tracks barely scraping the three minute mark, 
however, there’s absolutely no danger of boredom taking 
hold. What's even more significant is that the gleeful joy of 
the music makers in question positively shines out of every 
groove of this record. 


Ben Willmott 


Label 
Profile 


The indie imprints 
catching our ears 


Label: Err Rec 
Location: Paris, France 
Est: 2015 


Potted History: "Maybe it wasn’t the brightest idea to set up a label,” 
laughs Err Rec co-founder Bolanile Maté. “It can be tricky to say the 
least, but our niche was clear from the beginning, analogue electronic 
music.” 

True to her word, drone, musique concréte, ambient and soundtracks 
have eminated from the label since its inception in 2015. As for how her 
and fellow label founder Gilles know each other... 

“We are married, and like the label there is no hierarchy, just an 
awesome partnership! We really wanted to work together. Gilles was 
coming from a music production background, and | came from design and 
art direction so the label seemed like a no-brainer.” 

It didn’t hurt that the pair were sat on some unreleased music and their 
self-procalimed obsession for cassettes and vinyl records did the rest. 
Mission Statement: “We wanted to create a cult label with a very 
strong visual identity,” offers Bolanile, “so our projects are with artists 
who are in tune with our passion for original synthesis. We also invest 
a great deal of time in album artwork, videos and artist presentation to 
help to give them a leg up." 

With each release coming as a limited edition, the pair are very hands 
on in the production process, often using a variety of vintage printing 
techniques for their striking sleeves, which are best apprecaited in the 
flesh, buta trip to their Bandcamp, err-rec.bandcamp.com, will give you 
the idea. 

"We never aim to put out music for the sake of it. It is for that reason 
our mission from the beginning has been 'Fiercely Independent'," adds 
Bolanile. 

Key artists & releases: "The release the ERR REC Library series has 
been our mini triumph." says Bolanile. "It was an opportunity to make 
really cool concept albums and also create a space where artists can 
collaborate, and inspire each other to compose the perfect soundtrack." 

Aside from the excellent Library series, which is now on its second 
volume, the label has much new clobber coming our way, including 
releases on the immediate horizon from the likes of Tiger Tigre, Tropical 
Geometry, Nóvlang, Lunar Fractions, Yves Malone, Hologram Teen, and 
Amosphére. 

Future Plans: "Outside of continuing to release as much music as our 
budget will allow, we'd like to organise more events featuring our artists, 
and then eventually pop-up shops/residences, workshops and concerts. 
Visual artis an integral part of our label, so we will be exploring that more 
and more as well." 

Any other business? "| guess we can say all of the usual stuff, like it's 
not as easy as it seems," says Bolanile. "You have to wear many hats, but 
perhaps the most important advice is to find your niche and stick with it. 
And other independent labels aren't your enemy; they can be your friends, 
and at times, your greatest allies. 


For more, visit err-rec.bandcamp.com 
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First And Last 
And Always 


Xeno & Oaklander’s Liz Wendelbo’s first and last records 
she bought and the one she grabs in an emergency... 


Last 


NINA BELIEF 


Kraftwerk 
Radioactivity 
CAPITOL, 1975 


“| grew up in Strasbourg, in France, and | 
purchased ‘Radioactivity’ on vinyl at the local 
supermarket with my mother. | can still see 
the black rubber conveyor belt at the checkout 
slowly moving along with the black and white 
‘Radioactivity’ cover artwork wrapped in clear 
plastic, followed by a box of chocolates and a 
bottle of champagne. Surreal!” 


Nina Belief 
Indigo 
MONOTONE, 2018 


"She's a minimal synth artist based in Miami, 
Florida. We've known her for a very long 
time. We first met in Belgium at a Martial 
Canterel concert with Belgian band Twilight 
Ritual. Martial Canterel is my bandmate Sean 
McBride's solo project, some call him a synth 
maestro... which reminds me, | still owe Nina 
Belief for the record!” 


Severed Heads 
Dead Eyes Open 
INK, 1984 


“This is a record we always find ourselves 
coming back to. We DJ from time to time, and 
this track provides the right amount of edge 
and strangeness mixed with an infectious 
dance floor hit: a voice over narration lays over 
a highly danceable beat and bubbly melody, 
which is pleasantly disrupted by bursts of 
delightful noise. | play it every time without fail.” 
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Xeno & Oaklander 
DAIS 
Analogue synth duo's first LP in three years 


“Musically, ‘Hypnos’ is a return to polyphony after several 
years of using strictly monophonic synthesisers,” says Sean 
McBride, one half of synthpoppers Xeno & Oaklander, of 
their fifth album. “This has brought dense harmonies and a 
more complex counterpoint to the composition. Staying with 
the same equipment and processes without the inveterate 
compulsion to update and refashion allows for a clearly 
perceivable genealogy with our previous work.” 

It's no secret that Xeno & Oaklander are big fans of the 
analogue synthesiser. Ever since their inception in 2004, 
McBride and Liz Wendelbo have championed the use of the 
tangible over the digital, blending their crunchy electronics 
with Wendelbo's soft vocals. 

And on ‘Hypnos’, X&0 gaze across the channel for this 
particular set of chansons, looking to France for inspiration. 

“| channeled the spirits of 60s French pop chanteuse 
Francoise Hardy,” says Wendelbo, “and 80s New Wave New 
York icon Tina Weymouth”. Which is handy, considering 
Weymouth is the mother of Wendelbo’s partner, sound 
engineer and live visual artist Egan Frantz, who helped mix 
the album, but as an ES regular, you already knew this. 

A significant and joyous step up from their previous 
LP ‘Topiary’, ‘Hypnos’ kicks things off with the very 
80s-influenced ‘Fire And Smoke’ with Wendelbo’s breathy 
voice switching between English and French. It sounds not 
unlike Tom Tom Club, which we'll put down to the Weymouth 
influence. She goes full frangais in ‘Angélique’, her soft 
vocals (tinged with that Romance language crispness) set 
against buoyant synth stabs. It’s an influence that sits well 
with X&0, and one you realise seems so obvious all things 
considered. The 1980s poke out again in ‘Altamira’, all 
uptempo electronic textures with a rhythm well suited to 
the dancefloor. 

Perhaps the most unexpected sounds can be heard on 
the title track — a cinematic wail that fades in, accompanied 
by dark synth punches and chiptune-esque screeches that 
make the track more Crystal Castles than Talking Heads. 

‘Hypnos’ is a fine example of the care McBride and 

Wendelbo channel into their craft. Respecting their artistic 
heritage, looking forward towards new musical influences 
while retaining their finely tuned brand of synthpop. In 
Greek mythology, Hypnos is the personification of sleep and 
dream. A snoozefest this record is not. 


Finlay Milligan 


Spellling 
SACRED BONES 


In a world of transparent pop music, the 
Bay Area’s Chrystia Cabral, aka Spellling, 
is an enigma creating soul music perfect 
for our current warped reality. Tension is at 
the heart of second album ‘Mazy Fly’ with 
her sugary sweet, seductive vocals fighting 
for prominence against her dark, minimalist 
compositions. 

Drawing on mournful jazz brass, 808 club 
beats, horror soundtrack synths, soaring 
reverbed guitar and fraught tape loops, 
‘Mazy Fly’ remains an accessible pop record 
in tandem with its experimental ambitions. 
This complex aural blend is matched by deep 
concepts examining the modern human 
condition. ‘Haunted Water’ reflects on slave 
trade history as an electropop reworking of 
‘Strange Fruit’, and just as moving. Latest single, 
‘Under The Sun’ repackages R&B as cosmic 
sci-fi pop driven by out-of-time synths, while 
‘After Life’ infuses early Goldfrapp with space 
jazz vibes. 

‘Mazy Fly’ is a selection of individual tunes 
combined to create one of the most interesting 
pop records of 2019. 


The Young Gods 
TWO GENTLEMEN 


The Young Gods may mellowed out a bit since 
their formative years spent fusing industrial 
music and metal to wonderfully violent effect. 
But the Swiss veterans are still very much in 
touch with their dark edge, with this slower, 
hollowed out and dub-influenced sound proving 
more haunted and eerie than ever. 

“Tear Up The Red Sky’ is an obvious highlight, 
starting like a dubstepping Depeche Mode 
before molten guitars and an anthemic chorus 
take over. It’s the kind of track that sounds like 
it was born to be played to a stadium full of 
adoring fans. 

Tracks like ‘You Gave Me A Name’ and 
‘Moon Above’, meanwhile, are more brooding 
and pensive, like the atmospheric soundtrack 
to some futuristic spaghetti western set in 
the backwaters of space, especially when the 
latter’s slippery sea of echoing effects is joined 
by a mournful, wailing harmonica. Interstellar 
delta blues, anyone?! 


The Back 
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Various Artists 
DEMON 


Using the phrase “lost 80s" is like a red rag to 

a bull. Lost on who is the question, because 
many of the tracks on this Gary Crowley-curated 
63-track, four-disc set would have had a decent 
airing in the teenage bedrooms of those who 
dwell round these parts. 

Crowley was at the sharp of new musical 
discovery in the 1980s. At 19, he was not only 
a Capitol Radio DJ, but ran a Harrow club night 
called Bogart's which saw early outings from the 
likes of The Style Council, Paul Young, Jo Boxer 
and Rock Steady Crew not to mention the sight of 
regulars George Michael and Andrew Ridgely on 
the dancefloor. 

So here we find The Pale Fountains, Friends 
Again, Paul Quinn, The Dream Academy, Pete 
Shelley, Quando Quango (cowbell ahoy!), Fun 
Boy Three, 23 Skidoo... tell me when you'd 
like me to stop. Full of remixes, the final disc 
is a joy and a half. Shot through with the funk, 
the 'Intacontinentialballisticmix' of Intaferon's 
'GetOutOfLondon' is as nuttily brilliant as the title 
suggests. Oh, and doesn't the US extended mix 
of Banarama's 'AIE A Mwana' sound like Tom 
Tom Club? This'll keep us quiet for a while. 
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Bayonne 
CITY SLANG 
Texan meshes electropop and minimalism 


‘Drastic Measures’, the second album from Texas-based 
Roger Sellars aka Bayonne, is a swirling mass of a pop 
record. Despite its polished pop surface, its the hidden 
depths bubbling underneath that make it worth diving in to. 

Where 2014 debut ‘Primitives’ took a scattershot 
approach to delivering ideas, this latest outing is 
immaculately rendered as a flowing, single work. The genre- 
defying scope still exists with Sellars connecting classic 
symphonic pop with today’s hyper-glossy chart fodder with 
ease, while glimmers of 80s electropop and cosmic synth 
pioneers shine through. 

A game of spot the influence, ‘Drastic Measures’ recalls 
Steve Reich, Tears For Fears, Tangerine Dream and Caribou 
at various points throughout without mimicking or diverting 
from the album as a work in its own right. For an album that 
explores the difficulties of living life in balance, in itself it is 
almost perfectly in sync. 

“Minimalist” is a word often attributed to Bayonne, but 
there is nothing minimal about his approach to sound. 
Renowned for his one-man live shows, building from 
intricate loop layers of vocals and noise, ‘Drastic Measures’ 
takes this further using studio trickery to create a controlled 
explosion of overdubs, loops and sonic layers. 

Announcing itself with serene ambient tones, opener 
‘OA’ transforms into a euphoric slice of dreampop that 
sets the tone for the record, one of grounding lows and 
mesmerising highs. Latest single, the title track, is a 
frenetic, hallucinogenic tune built on a tribal rhythm and 
chimes before exploding into a big 80s pop breakdown 
while ‘Enders’ floats into realms unknown as a downbeat 
soundtrack to a cosmic journey. 

As each track literally melts into one another, this is 
an album that throws up surprises while never allowing 
its grasp to weaken. ‘Uncertainly Deranged’ is strangely 
infectious given its mournful and copy air and ‘Abilia’ takes 
the epic sound of early Arcade Fire and gives it the Bayonne 
synthpop polish. 

Ending with the aural sigh of ‘Bothering’, all floating 
piano and echoed vocal samples, it ends with the same 
sereneness as it begins, drawing its array of sounds back 
into the depths once more. 


James Thornhill 


Snapped Ankles 


THE LEAF LABEL 
Satirical lyrics and synth punk manoeuvres 


Mysterious, costume-clad east London collective Snapped 
Ankles have always emitted a mischievous energy that’s hard 
to resist. But on ‘Stunning Luxury’, their second long-player, 
they seem to have shifted gear somewhat. 

Here their battered grooves and junkyard electronics give 
off the same whiff of unpredictable anarchy, only honed into 
songs that pack a real punch, both melodically and lyrically 

The album sets out its stall early, with opener ‘Pestisound 
(Moving Out)’ using eerie lo-fi keyboards and savage jazz 
drums to create a musical landscape where the demonic 
voices of gentrification order us to “pour more concrete into 
the ground”. It’s hilarious and terrifying all at the same time. 

‘Dreams And Formaldehyde’ follows, swaddled in 
Kraftwerk-style nostalgic melancholy, playful but poignant. 
It’s telling that where some other acts would have turned a 
great idea like this into six or seven minutes of instrumental 
bliss, Snapped Ankles opt to pack it all into just over three, 
and all the more powerful itis as a result. 

‘Rechargeable’ gets the adrenaline rushing by speeding 
up from a heavy-booted glam stomp to Devo-speed strutting, 
describing a walk of shame from a night out, passing “the 
stunning luxury of the converted factories” as the commuters 
glare in jealous disdain. ‘Drink And Glide’ pokes fun at the 
current resurgence in recreational microdosing, bastardising 
Timothy Leary’s “tune in” mantra over a rabble rousing 
chorus oozing with garage rock organs. It’s one you'll be 
singing to yourself long after ther acid has left 
your system. 

Synth lovers will especially adore the sweeps and swoops 
of ‘Letter From Hampi Mountain’, with discordant clusters 
recreating the phasing pipes of the tribesmen who inhabit 
the Pakistan mountain named in the title. Those of a punkier 
persuasion might select ‘Skirmish In The Suburbs’, with a 
thrilling megaphone vocal style that can only bring Mark 
E Smith to mind. ‘Dial The Rings On A Tree’ is probably the 
straight up funkiest moment here, sub-bass and top end 
keyboard hooks cavorting over frisky breakbeats. Sheer 
exultant, hedonistic fun, but with a subtle message carved 
into its trunk. 

Which sums the whole thing really. On the surface this is 
supremely daft electro punk, but slice into it and you'll find 
layer after concentric layer to explore. Stunning, for sure. 


Ben Willmott 
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Needs Must 


Our esteemed columnist tells us another tale from 
his life less ordinary... 


Words: Kris Needs 


This is the first column I’m writing in 2019, so happy new year! And it's 
something of a milestone as this esteemed organ rears into its 50th issue, 
now towering like a behemoth early synth in a roomful of squeaky little 
modern electronic toys. 

This is already shaping up to be a much better year than awful 2018. 
The first big news to hit my cerebral rabbit patch is that I'm about to 
embark on writing Alex Paterson's biography, which he's calling 'Babble 
On'. Much of it will cover his life before The Orb manifested as one of 
the UK's most audaciously groundbreaking outfit of the last century; 
straddling childhood through punk into acid house, The Orb and beyond. 

Alex and | have history and he's still one of my oldest, closest friends. 
As The Orb’s star ascended | found myself zooming up too; DJing, 
collaborating, remixing and writing about them for magazines, then 
record companies (even as | write he's remixing ‘The Windmill’, 
the beautiful eulogy to my Helen created by the magnificent Sendelica). 
The Orb was simply a logical thing for Alexto end up doing. 

We first met when | was interviewing Killing Joke for Zigzag, the 
magazine | edited between 1977-82, and Alex was their roadie. That first 
encounter took place at the band's Notting Hill squat/HQ and was also 
where | first met his schoolmate Youth, their disco-besotted bassist 
then enjoying some notoriety as a filth-encrusted punky pin-up. We hit 
it to off to the extent | moved into Youth's Ladbroke Grove basement flat 
when Jaz Coleman buggered off to Iceland in 1982. Alex was a frequent 
visitor there and continued to visit when we moved to the Coach House in 
Wandsworth atthe end ofthe year. 

We were immensely taken by the KISS FM and WBLS mastermixes 
taped off New York radio (ranted about in this column before). They were 
potted marvels that saw sonic maestros like Shep Pettibone re-edit club 
monsters into audacious cut-and-paste blow-outs. We made our own 
cassettes, mashing in dub, disco, hip hop and electro, along with the silly 
and surreal sort of stuff you could find secondhand for a song. It was this 
mix-and-match ethos that inspired the nascent Orb, which Alex started 
plotting more seriously after | moved out of the Coach House in 1985 and 
he took my old bedroom as | relocated to New York. 

During my spell in the Big Apple, | missed the acid house revolution 
he helped soundtrack with Youth and their chill-out DJ sets at Land Of 
02 and Shoom. Returning in 1990, | happily found it still going on and had 
solidified; Alex and Youth had started their WAU label and Alex released 
the first Orb records, commencing with self-explanatory homage 'The 


KISS' EP and 'A Huge Ever Growing Pulsating Brain'. During that time at 
the Coach House, demos had been forged of tunes that would appear on 
The Orb's 'Adventures Beyond the Ultraworld', including one that planted 
Rickie Lee Jones breathily describing childhood skies. 

l'd often catch up with Alex (who at one point had tracked me down 
in NYC after reports filtered back about my supposed demise) at the EG 
Records office, where he was an A&R man, then at a studio where he 
was recording 'Little Fluffy Clouds' with Youth. Between working on the 
track, he would make for the ever-present twin decks and spin whatever 
nestled in his record bag. 

Back in the Coach House days, he was always happiest playing 
records and seeing people's reactions, even if it was for an audience of 
two. That's never gone away (even as | write, he's on the air at South 
London-based online radio station WNBC.London playing for the simple 
reason he loves it). 

It was this unfettered joy at mixing up extreme styles and inserting 
something incongruously silly that carried into The Orb, along with a 
healthy love of dub and ingrained punk attitude. As | wrote for ‘The 
History Of The Future’ boxset, “Alex was soon on a mission to push these 
outer limits even further. Not just rearranging the sonic goal-posts, but 


painting them rainbow colours and drop-kicking them into stratospheric, 
unchartered realms”. 

It was like a lovely hallucinogenic dream coming back from the danger 
of New York’s darkside, and finding two old mates in the thick of realising 
everything we'd held dear in music in vivid Technicolour. You want bass? 
Here’s the biggest muthafucka of all time, a blue whale’s testicles turned 
into supreme electronic battle weapon. 

Alex has always been loyal to his old mates, and it’s this connection 
that led to my meeting and falling in with the likes of Weatherall, Primal 
Scream and many others, along with my own recording career getting 
going. | lent a hand WAU with promo for the Apollo XI ‘Peace (In The 
Middle East)’ single, donning a space suit for the photo session, and | 
also helped organise the ‘Ultraworld’ launch at a north London flotation 
tank centre. 

| loved the vibe and the anything-can-happen chaos at Orb gigs, 
which started with Oxford Zodiac in 1991. When Alex invited me to DJ 
in the bar at Brixton Academy at a 1982 Orb show, | was thrust onto 
the main stage, then did the UK tour warm-up spot. It all seemed like a 
natural continuation of the punk spirit, breaking rules and not taking shit 
from no one (and there were many ready to hurl it, like always happens to 
something new and successful). 


The memorable moment of triumph came when ‘UF Orb’ shot into the 
album charts at Number One, and there was a party at the Planetarium 
to celebrate. “I’m the first person to be amazed by the success of what's 
going on,” confessed Alex. “It’s not conceived and it’s not copying 
anyone else.” 

There would be many more such magical moments, though maybe 
unwittingly playing the slipmat in front of a heaving Brixton Academy 
isn't one of them. There were also dark episodes. We made tunes, 
including one called 'Codpeace' and have come together again with 
the book and aforementioned ‘Windmill’ track for Helen. She boasted 
a supernatural ability to see through people within seconds (and didn't 
take to all of my friends), but loved Alex after just one meeting. If that’s 
not another good reason for taking on the book about his life | don’t know 
whatis. 

Before | go, | have to recommend ‘Tenderness Avalanche’, the out- 
of-this-world second missive from Sendelica spin-off The Fellowship 
Of Hallucinogenic Voyagers and also let you know that the first ‘Top 
Ear Dispatches’ podcast got delayed, but should be out by the time this 
mag hits the stands; by which time, Alex will already have appeared 
at our Vinyl On Wednesdays night celebrating ‘UF Orb’. It goes on and 
everything’s connected at the moment. See you next month! 


Kris Needs 
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Stockists 


Want to stock electronic sound? 


Email us for details stockists @electronicsound.co.uk 


La Biblioteka - Sheffield 
70 Pinstone Street 

$1 2HP 

labiblioteka.co 


Book And Record Bar - London 
20 Norwood High Street 

SE27 9NR 
@thebookandrecordbar 


Dig Vinyl - Liverpool 
80 Bold Street 

L1 4HR 
digliverpool.co.uk 


Here Gallery - Bristol 
108 B Stokes Croft 
BS1 3RU 
heregallery.co.uk 


Jumbo Records - Leeds 
1-3 Merrion Centre 

LS2 8NG 
jumborecords.co.uk 


London Modular - London 
14 Felstead Street 

E9 5LT 
londonmodular.co.uk 


Mag Culture - London 
270 St John Street 
EC1V 4PE 
magculture.com 


Magalleria - Bath 
22A Broad Street 
BA1 5LN 

magalleria.co.uk 


Norman Records - Leeds 
Croydon Street 

LS11 9RT 
normanrecords.com 


Raves From The Grave - Frome 
20 Cheap Street 

BA11 1BN 
ravesfromthegrave.com 


Rough Trade East - London 
Old Truman BreweryE1 60L 
roughtrade.com 


Rough Trade West - London 
130 Talbot Road 

W11 1JA 

roughtrade.com 


Rough Trade Notts - Nottingham 
5 Broad Street 

NG1 3AJ 

roughtrade.com 


Rough Trade NYC - New York 
64 North 9th Street 

Brooklyn 11249 
roughtrade.com 


Resident - Brighton 

28 Kensington Gardens 
BN1 4AL 
resident-music.com 


Rubadub Music & Tech - Glasgow 
35 Howard St 
G1 4BA 

rubadub.co.uk 


Soundclash - Norwich 
28 St Benedicts St 
NR2 4AQ 


Strand Records - Stoke on Trent 
15 The Strand, Longton 

ST3 2JF 

strandrecords.co.uk 


Tubeway Records - Shrewsbury 
Unit K12 Pride Hill Centre 
SY1 1BY 


Underground Solu'shn - Edinburgh 


9 Cockburn Street 
EH1 1BP 
undergroundsolushn.com 


VOD Music - Flintshire 
28 New Street 

Mold CH7 1NZ 
vodmusic.co.uk 


Vinylwerk - Düsseldorf 
Ackerstr. 61, 40233 
Düsseldorf, Germany 
facebook.com/vinylwerk 


Made in 
since 1989 BRITAIN 


FLUID DYNAMICS 


The best small DAC money can buy 


The Qutest project miniaturised our award-winning 
proprietary DAC technology into a palm-sized device with 
devastating dynamics, timing and precision. Technically 
outstanding, with effortlessly fluid musicality and lucid 
coherence, Qutest is, quite simply, the best small DAC 
ever made. From desktops to full-size systems, Qutest is 
the smartest way into Chord Electronics’ uncompromising 
world of hi-fi playback devices. 


CHORDELECTRONICS.CO.UK 


